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Preface 


“Faith is taking the first step even when you don’t see the whole 
staircase.” 


—MARTIN LUTHER KING JR. 


A new day is dawning. As the sun rises, so do new opportunities to grow, 
develop, and improve. Are you raring to go in the morning, eager to jump 
out of bed and welcome a new day? Or are you hitting the snooze button, 
resentful of getting up to another day of tedium? Either way, how you start 
your morning is a decision you make every single day. 

What if you could become the master of your mornings and establish a 
routine that supports you not just in waking up but also in defining and 
creating the life you want? 

This book was written to help you make better choices about your 
mornings, wake up early and happy, and create the most fulfilling and 
empowering start to your day. Building a solid foundation for beginning 
your day will help you achieve success in every area of your life. 

The hours of the morning are the most critical time of the day, and to 
optimize them we first must be aware of our internal 24-hour clock 
(circadian rhythm) and its role in our brain function. In fact, there is an 
ongoing biological battle between regions of our brain, senses, and nervous 
system that plays a vital role in determining whether we can successfully 
establish new and empowering morning routines. Our objective is to learn 
to master our morning and the rest of the day efficiently. Each brain region 
is vital to overall performance in life, and they are all interconnected and so 
are dependent on one another. Much of humanity is entirely unaware of the 


shortcomings of the structure and function of this most vital organ. 
Learning to master your psychology through a better understanding of 
neuroscience will empower you in more ways than you could ever imagine. 

To begin, you must become aware of the conflict between two internal 
forces in your brain. These two forces are the Lizard and the Wizard, and 
both of them live inside your head. 
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Brief Summary of Parts 


PART I: THE HUMAN BODY CLOCK covers the physical and 
biological aspects of mornings. We discuss the circadian rhythms of the 
body and look at what happens in your body as you’re sleeping and awake. 
It examines how different bodily changes affect you practically and 
proposes the best times to do various activities like exercising, eating, going 
to sleep, and waking to maximize your performance in these areas. 


PART II: THE MIND AND BODY IN THE MORNING covers the 
mental aspects of mornings. We look at some captivating spiritual tools to 
help you get the best out of mornings, including developing self-discipline, 
forming new habits that assist you, and creativity through writing in the 
morning. 


PART III: OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE REST OF THE DAY ties 
together the physical and mental aspects of mornings. We will look at how 
to make the most out of your mornings and other times of the day, preparing 
you for a good night’s sleep and a triumphant rise the following day. We 
cover exercise, food, sleep, hydration, relaxation, and meditation. Finally, 
we look at how some of the world’s most successful individuals start their 
day and offer you even more ideas and tools on how to master your 
mornings. 


Introduction 


The Lizard and the Wizard 


“The brain is a wonderful organ; it starts working the moment you get 
up in the morning and does not stop until you get into the office.” 


—ROBERT FROST 


OUR BRAIN CAN be divided into three distinct regions: reptilian brain, 
mammalian brain, and the human brain from both an anatomical and 
evolutionary perspective. We will explore how each of these areas plays a 
vital role in anything we do in life. Through a better understanding of our 
brain anatomy, the physiology of our senses, and the function of the human 
body, we can better optimize our brain and body performance. 


The Reptilian Brain (the Lizard) 


Located at the top of the spine, the reptilian brain, or R-complex, consists of 
the brain stem, cerebellum, and basal ganglia. This portion of the brain is 
thought to exist from the time in our evolutionary history when we were 
lizards, hence its name. It controls vital functions like breathing and heart 
rate and is also responsible for survival and basic emotions like fear. This 
primitive part of our mind oversees keeping us alive; however, it also 
accounts for sabotaging our plans and goals and frequently holds us back. 
(See figure, next page.) 

Whenever we convince ourselves not to do something because it’s too 
risky, or we fear what other people will think, that we will lose something, 


end up bankrupt, alone, or dead, this is the Lizard speaking. The Lizard 
does not learn from mistakes and immediately reacts instead of calmly 
thinking and responding. Like a reptile, it is continuously scanning its 
environment to detect possible danger, and if it feels threatened, it rapidly 
becomes dominant, overriding more sophisticated patterns of thought and 
behavior. We experience this as panic and fear. 


THE REPTILIAN BRAIN 


LIZARD 


PRIMITIVE 
(¥ Reliable but tends to be somewhat rigid and compulsive 


© Control vital functions: 
heart rate, breathing, body temperature,and balance 


© incharge of fight, flight, feeding, and fear 


(¥ Automatic responses without conscious thought 


The concerns of the Lizard revolve around supporting life: having 
enough food, being able to reproduce, reacting to sensory input and new 
situations, and establishing its place within social hierarchies. To manage 
this, it uses the fight-or-flight response. Its behaviors are automatic and 
instinctive, including aggression, domination, racism, deception, being 


“cold-blooded,” rigidity, ritual, and defending territory. 1 Operating from the 
Lizard can cause problems, from simple things such as unwarranted 
arguments with coworkers, friends, and family members to more complex 
issues such as world wars. 


The Mammalian Brain (the Limbic System) 


Journeying a few steps up the evolutionary ladder, we developed the 
mammalian brain when we became mammals. 

The limbic system derives its name from the hind legs (limbs) of dogs 
to which it looks similar. It consists of the hippocampus, the amygdala, and 
the hypothalamus. When this part of the brain evolved, it allowed us to 
behave with broader awareness, for example, caring for offspring, making 
value judgments, developing long-term memory, and feeling in response to 
situations, rather than reacting only instinctively or automatically. This 
mammalian brain is responsible for emotions where a greater depth of 
feeling is experienced, such as love, empathy, hope, and other profound 
feelings. 


The Human Brain (the Wizard) 


Currently, we find ourselves at a point in nature’s grand evolutionary 
process in which we came from reptiles to mammals to the upright species 
we call Homo sapiens, the scientific term that is Latin for “wise man,” 


introduced in 1758 by Carl Linnaeus, the father of modern taxonomy.? This 
epic process is mirrored during the development of the brain in a human 
embryo. The structure of the three brain regions develop in order—the 
reptilian brain forms first, then the mammalian brain matures around it, 


after which the human brain, the Wizard, forms the outermost layer of this 
complex and fascinating organ. 

The human brain is made up of the left and right hemispheres and the 
neocortex, the “new brain.” It is the most significant region of the brain, 
making up 76 percent of the brain’s overall mass in humans. This cerebral 
evolution opened the capacity for thought, language, sensory perception, 
and imagination, significantly expanding awareness, cumulative social 
harmony, and signaling the dawn of new human culture, a magical 


development worthy of the name Wizard.’ (See figure, above.) 


HUMAN AND MAMMALIAN BRAIN 


WIZARD 


LIMBIC SYSTEM === 


© Emotions in human beings 
(% Judgments, often unconsciously 
¥ Strong influence on our behavior 


© Emotion, motivation, long-term 
memory, olfaction 


MAMMALIAN 
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2 large cerebral hemispheres 
Development of human language 


Abstract thought, imagination, 
and consciousness 


Flexible and has almost infinite 
learning abilities 


Allowed human cultures to 
develop 


Why Should We Manage the Lizard? 


If you had to escape from a burning building, then you would certainly 
want your Lizard to be in charge, but if you were a firefighter who had to 
go into the same building to rescue someone, you would be far more 
efficient with the Wizard in command. Apparently, this takes training. Both 
the Lizard and the Wizard have their fair places in helping you think and 
make informed decisions. One of the remarkable secrets to creating 
productive and fulfilling mornings (and by extension creating a productive 
and fulfilling life) is in identifying the Lizard and the Wizard, being aware 


which is in charge, and learning how to modulate this at will. 


Survival is the number one job of our brain, notably the Lizard. The 
ability to cope with life requires us to both protect ourselves from outside 
threats and adjust or adapt to life’s fluctuations and trials. Because reptilian 
brain coping functions help keep us alive, we are all born with instinctive 
and automatic survival behaviors. Because these are automatic responses, 
we do not even need to think before we act to protect ourselves when we 
feel threatened or wounded (mentally or physically). 

Humans and all other vertebrates have intuitive ways to defend 
themselves when threatened or injured. The reptilian coping brain’s 
instincts are to either hide or attack to protect one’s life. One type of 
reptilian coping behavior is trying to show that you are stronger or more 
robust than others by using aggression, such as the threat of violence, 
whether physical or psychological. This could include, for example, 
asserting your dominance in a group of people or laughing at the misfortune 
of others. This Lizard behavior can be seen in students starting fights on the 
playground or bullies who threaten and hurt others. 

Anger is another automatic reptilian brain response that is used to 
frighten others to prevent them from destroying or controlling us. When we 
display anger, we are not only intimidating others, we are also preparing 
ourselves for battle. In humans, aggressive behaviors and feelings such as 
anger increase blood pressure and heart rate by releasing stress hormones 
(to qualify for either a fight or to run away, also called flight). 

Reptiles and all mammals, including humans, have reptilian brains that 
trigger anger to protect themselves and keep others from harming them or 
their offspring. Humans often get angry when their feelings are hurt, 
without knowing why. A good way to remember this part of our coping 
brain is to add “D” in front of “anger.” This is how the Lizard survival brain 
causes us to show anger when we fear we’re in D-ANGER. 

Fear is an instinctive, primitive response to help us avoid threats, 
injuries, or death. We would all fear for our lives if we were hiking and 
came upon a wild bear or mountain lion. But we also dread things that we 
have learned through experience are capable of hurting us. One automatic 
fear we quickly learn is touching a hot stove. Another common concern is 
fear of spiders and other insects that hide and bite, as well as snakes and 
wild animals. When we become consistently fearful of specific things, we 
call it a phobia. 


Revenge or retaliation is the Lizard brain’s urge to avenge or “get even” 
with others when we perceive we have been injured, threatened, or 
something is taken from us that we value. Revenge almost always leads to 
even more violence between humans since both sides in conflict use Lizard 
responses to increase their threat to each other. The Lizard’s urge for 
revenge leads humans to punish people or groups because we are hurt by 
their actions or words. 

We know that a Lizard attack can quickly turn into violent conflicts or 
Start wars between groups or countries. Revenge stems from primitive 
Lizard coping brain instincts, and if we do not learn to control those 
instincts, they can cause us to hate or attack particular types or groups or 
even whole cultures. In its extreme form, the Lizard brain in control can 
create genocide. 

One of the most primitive ways the Lizard coping brain seeks to protect 
us is by joining forces with others. Among teenagers or adults, it might 
mean participating in a gang or competing to “win” or dominate another 
team in sports or other competitions. College or professional sports teams 
are examples of how the reptilian brain urges us toward tribalism. Most 
professional sports teams are named after and have fans from certain cities. 
When teams from different cities play against one another, they develop 
fierce rivalries, and the Lizards of these rival teams are in full effect when it 
comes to supporting and defending their “tribe.” 

Being territorial, our Lizard instincts also cause us to protect ourselves 
and increase our sense of safety by securing a space where we live. This is 
why humans and other animals often fight to protect their family, home, or 
land. Lizard tribalism also strengthens our social identity by being part of a 
social group, nation, religion, or political party. Another type of territorial 
behavior is excluding and criticizing others who are different from us and 
outside of our group. 

Lizard brain instincts go beyond what are needed for our survival. They 
include durability and protection of our own “kind” and species by causing 
us to select mates and produce offspring like our self. All vertebrates, 
including humans, tend to mate with their own kind. We have an instinctive 
urge that drives us to duplicate ourselves. We are often attracted to possible 
partners with whom we have shared qualities or desirable characteristics we 
admire. Hence, we have children like us when we create our own family. 


The Lizard brain will be quick to categorize people we meet as friend, 
foe, food, or for fornication. While it can be useful to make these 
distinctions, the Lizard lacks a depth of understanding that is only available 
to the higher-thinking centers of the brain. Left alone to rule, the Lizard in 
control is often counterproductive and can result in adverse health, lack of 
control in achieving ones’ goals, and consistently lousy morning 
experiences. Humans would always act like lizards or alligators when 
threatened or wounded if we didn’t have other coping brain functions to 
help control the Lizard’s instinctive impulses. 

Now that you understand how, and why, the Lizard operates the way it 
does, you can begin to imagine how accessing the Wizard could be 
incredibly powerful. Before we uncover precisely how to manage your 
Lizard, we need to look in detail at what is occurring in our bodies and 
minds first thing in the morning. Developing this insightful self-knowledge 
will put you in a commanding position to access your Wizard and reduce 
the influence of the Lizard. 

We will teach you how to “hack” into the Wizard, the part of your brain 
that separates you from the rest of the animal kingdom. By hacking into the 
Wizard, you can excel in anything you set your mind to. Your Wizard will 
gladly provide you with advanced reasoning combined with planning and 
communication capabilities that mean you need not be ruled by the Lizard 
and can instead pursue goals, dreams, and the things that really matter to 
you in life, starting with waking up early and happy in the morning. 


Hacking into the Wizard Begins 


The Lizard behavior is automatic. Most individuals going into Lizard mode 
have no awareness when this transformation is happening to them. They do 
not have the tools or knowledge of how to overcome their Lizard until they 
are cognizant that this ancient part of their brain is behind the scenes 
causing all this behavior they think is them. 

Awareness is the first key to breaking free of the tight fist of the Lizard. 
Once we understand how and why it is functioning, we can then distance 
our self from it and reduce its influence on our behavior. When we enter the 
fight-or-flight response, triggered by some external stimulus, the Lizard 


diverts the supply of oxygen from our Wizard brain to the parts of our body 
that need to physically respond to the situation. The key to getting our 
Wizard back in charge is to provide it with more oxygen, and this can be 
done through meditation and relaxation, specifically with breathing. (We 
will explore some of these techniques and concepts later.) 

Our breath is interrelated to our emotional state of being: Every emotion 


has a corresponding breathing pattern.4 Breathing consists of three stages: 
inhalation, exhalation, and a pause. The dynamic between these three stages 
determines our emotional state. Anger is consistent with slow breaths 
followed by quick, sharp breaths, usually in the form of aggressive 
expressions like shouting, and then a long pause. Depression is consistent 
with short and shallow breathing. The brain is consistently not getting 
enough oxygen, which clouds our perception. 

Being inspired by something new causes us to inhale and hold our 
breath unconsciously (our breath is “taken away”) and then slowly exhale, 
with a short pause after. When we’re excited or anxious, we inhale and 
exhale quickly with very brief pauses in between. Because we tend to be 
unconscious of our breathing, this also reduces our ability to identify and 
deal with our emotions, such as stress, anger, or depression, triggered by the 
Lizard. When we consciously control our breath in a pattern that supports 
us emotionally, this increases the brain blood flow and activates the 
neocortex (the Wizard), where we can think more clearly and calmly and 
deal with the situation, thus bypassing the Lizard. 

Meditation can also increase feel-good neurotransmitters like dopamine 
and serotonin, known as the “happiness hormone,” allowing us to come 
back to a more balanced and peaceful mental and emotional state. Our 
Lizard wants to stay in its comfort zone, it wants to feel good, and increased 
positive neurotransmitters reduce the anxiety and silence the Lizard’s fear. 
Meditation can reduce anxiety and depression. A study by the John F. 
Kennedy Institute of Denmark found that participants practicing yoga nidra 
meditation experienced increased levels of dopamine, the hormone 
responsible for motivation and good mood. The Toho University School of 
Medicine in Japan conducted a study on people practicing Zen meditation 
and found they experienced a significant increase in serotonin levels while 


meditating.° 


Another study was done by Stanford University on U.S. military 
veterans who returned from Afghanistan and Iraq with post-traumatic stress 
disorder (PTSD). PTSD is essentially an over activation of the Lizard due to 
exposure to traumatic events, resulting in a prolonged stress response. The 
study followed the veterans as they practiced Sudarshan Kriya Yoga, a 


breathing meditation, over the space of a week.© The participants 
experienced a reduction in anxiety and PTSD symptoms. The application of 
such simple techniques is undoubtedly a useful and free alternative to “the 
limited success of conventional treatments for veterans with post-traumatic 
stress disorder.” By utilizing these techniques, it is possible for practitioners 
to access the breathing pattern associated with a positive emotional state. 


Chapter 1 


The Human Body in the Early Morning 


“T trust that everything happens for a reason, even if we are not wise 
enough to see it.” 


—OPRAH WINFREY 


BEFORE YOU WAKE up in the moming, your body is undergoing 
complex processes of which your mind is completely unaware. The human 
body is an intelligent organism, made up of trillions of tiny cells each with 
their own intelligence and responsibilities. All cells in our bodies have their 
own “cellular clock.” These internal clocks are responsible for helping each 
individual cell to regulate the timing and nature of its functions. For 
example, they govern such processes like energy use and the repairing or 
replication of DNA. 

Many of the body’s primary organs also have their own clock. This 
timekeeping function plays a significant role in how you think, feel, and 
perform on a day-to-day basis. Developing an understanding of the inner 
workings of your body clock is a powerful way to enhance self-awareness 
and create a routine that will boost you from dark-eyed mornings to 
establishing an excellent start to your day, every day. 


Biological Rhythms Affecting Your Body 


Circadian rhythms, also known as the “body clock,” refer to processes in 
our bodies that are governed by 24-hour rhythms. These rhythms also apply 
to other organisms such as plants and animals. The body of knowledge that 
exists currently on these rhythms is far from complete, but what we do 


know is fascinating. Some recent evidence suggests that our biological 
rhythms may be longer than the previously thought twenty-four-hour cycle. 
Is it possible that the human body is at a different pace than the planet? 

The body clock regulates physiological processes such as waking, 
eating, sleeping, and the function of the immune system and the major 
organs. These processes are determined from within the organism but can 
also respond to external signals such as light, odors, and temperature. 

If the natural rhythms of the body clock are disturbed, this can cause 
various health problems, including increased risk of obesity, cardiovascular 
problems, and depression. Becoming aware of these natural rhythms helps 
you work in harmony with your body to get the most out of it at the right 
times of the day. The more you know about your energy levels and the 
effects of the circadian rhythms, the more you can make well-informed 
decisions and plans for your daily activity, especially in the mornings. 

Chinese medicine teaches that circadian rhythms determine the health of 
not just the immune system but also each internal organ. The circadian 
rhythms identify the peaks and troughs of each organ’s function throughout 
the day. In essence, the circadian rhythms govern the internal attention of 
biological resources to heal and repair the organs, and each organ gets its 
own segment of time every day. 

Below is a table of the organs and their peak performance time of the 
day. During this time, each organ system is being repaired. 


TIME ORGAN | TIME | ORGAN 


Bladder 


7AM — Stomach 7PM — Pericardium (The 


Heart’s Sack) 


9AM — 9PM — 
JAM 11PM Triple Burner 


To find each organ’s low-performance time, merely look to the opposite 
side of the table. For example, from 1:00 to 3:00 p.m. is the weakest time 
for the liver, corresponding to optimum functioning of the small intestines. 
This accounts for the predictable timing of health problems that occur in 
alignment with each organ’s lower-functioning period. The lungs are 
expelling waste around 3:00 to 5:00 a.m., which results in coughing for 
some people during this early morning period. The large intestine is in full 
effect around 5:00 to 7:00 a.m., which is the time of day your body most 
needs water to help it cleanse and, inconveniently, the least opportune time 
for your body to take in caffeine, because it can be dehydrating. You will 
learn that drinking coffee is not the most efficient way to wake up in the 
morning, but luckily there are some equally compelling alternatives without 
the adverse effects. However, the aroma of coffee may be enchanting and 
can have a profound and positive impact on the brain function and mood in 
the morning. Yes, there can be significant benefit even without ingesting 
one ounce of it! 

Between 7:00 and 9:00 a.m., the stomach is doing its thing. Some 
people believe this is the best time to eat breakfast, while others advise 
waiting until later in the day to allow the stomach to repair itself, starting 
the day instead with the unhurried consumption of warm liquids only. For 
example, water with a bit of ginger or non-caffeinated teas are excellent to 
help with morning rehydration. 

The spleen is cleansing itself between 9:00 a.m. and 11:00 a.m., the 
time when people are most prone to flu or allergies. Between 9:00 p.m. and 
11:00 p.m., the “triple burner,” based on Chinese medicine, albeit not fully 
recognized by Western medicine, is in full effect. The triple burner is 
described in Eastern philosophy as a complex communication and 
synchronization of the five important organ systems (heart, kidney, liver, 
lung, and spleen) and is believed to be responsible for overseeing our 
nutritional health and immune function. Also, it has been theorized that the 
triple burner plays a major role in sustaining a cohesive dialogue among 


these organ systems and our external environment. Around mid-morning, 
after its active role as a member of the triple burner, the heart is “repairing” 
itself. This also happens to be the time of day when the majority of heart 
attacks occur, especially among middle-aged men. 

From this brief glimpse, we can see the intricate and intelligent 
relationships that occur through the circadian rhythms overseeing the 
systematic distribution of the body’s resources. It also gives us some insight 
into how important it is to know what is going on inside your body 
throughout the day, and when your energy is at its highest and lowest levels. 


Control of the Rhythms: Built-in versus Environmental 


There are various internal and external factors that govern your circadian 
rhythms. Internally, the rhythms have a “central clock” that is conveniently 
located in the hypothalamus, specifically in nerve cells known as the 
suprachiasmatic nucleus or SCN. This is the boss in charge of orchestrating 
these complex processes through the entire human body. 

In recent years, scientists have discovered that each of us has a unique 
circadian rhythm based on our genetic inheritance. This makes up the built- 
in element of our circadian rhythms. At the same time, the SCN is affected 
externally by light from the environment—a collaborative effort between 
nature and nurture that keeps our bodily processes functioning optimally. 

A key element of the circadian clock is the production of hormones 
such as melatonin and cortisol. Melatonin is produced at night in the pineal 
gland, because it needs darkness to produce the hormone. Melatonin 
regulates sleep and reproductive cycles, which can come out of balance if 
people are not getting the right amount of sleep or their body clock is 
confused by their schedule, such as working night shifts. Melatonin starts 
being secreted around 9:00 p.m., which is around the time we would ideally 
be winding down mentally, turning off our electrical gadgets (“yes, on 
airplane mode”) and preparing to go to bed. 

As tempting as it may be to stay up late watching television, this is not 
what our body needs to function at its best, and the old saying proves true, 
“early to bed, early to rise.” In fact, our family several years ago removed 


all the televisions, or “time vacuums,” from the bedrooms to avoid the 
enticement of one more episode of our favorite miniseries. 


The Best Time: To Sleep, to Eat, or for Physical Activity 


The demands of our daily lifestyles often conflict with the rhythms with 
which our body works best. Fortunately, understanding these natural cycles 
gives us valuable information about how we can structure the most 
fundamental elements of the day—eating, sleeping, and physical activity. If 
you can successfully build your schedule around circadian rhythms, you 
will reap some impressive health benefits and at the same time maximize 
your productivity. 


Optimum Waking and Sleeping Times 


The best time to rise in the morning is different from person to person, yet 

there are some recommended guidelines based on age. Our circadian 

rhythms adjust as we mature and accumulate more birthdays, and the 

optimum time to rise gets earlier. Oxford University researcher Dr. Paul 

Kelley has studied the sleep cycles of people of different ages, and he came 

to the following conclusions about the best time for each age group to wake 
1 


up. 
wn TE 


10:30PM 
10:00PM 


His findings are quite astonishing considering the predominant nine-to- 
five workday patterns of our modern world. Dr. Kelley commented on this 
predicament: “We’ve got a sleep-deprived society. It is hugely damaging on 
the body’s systems because you are affecting physical, emotional and 
performance systems in the body. . . . We cannot change our 24-hour 


rhythms.”2 When we are teenagers and our bodies are still growing, our 
circadian rhythms are biologically hardwired to go to sleep late, about 
midnight, and to wake up late, about 10:00 a.m. This would be the ideal 
time for us to operate. When we are sleep deprived, we have elevated levels 
of cortisol, the stress hormone, and reduced levels of neurotransmitters, 
which leads to a decrease in concentration and increase in “moodiness” 
typically found in this age group. 

Our circadian rhythms conflict with the schedules of most academic 
institutions, which start much earlier. However, the brains of teenagers and 
young children are just not prepared to assimilate information appropriately 


at that time.» 4 Dr. Kelley was a head teacher at a school in the United 
Kingdom, and he found that changing the start time of the school to 10:00 


a.m. produced a 19 percent rise in the grades of his students.” Imagine the 
implications for personal performance in all areas of your life—you can 
excel by merely working in harmony with your body’s natural rhythms. As 
we get older, in particular beyond our thirties, we need less sleep. 
Thankfully, our body clock adjusts so that we profit from our natural 


rhythms if we go to bed earlier,» 7» 8 


Optimum Eating Times 


These times give our body the chance it needs to properly digest food 


before bed.” For breakfast, the time of rising plays a big part in choosing 
when to eat. If you stay up late at night and wake up late in the day, like a 
teenager, for example, then it can be more beneficial for you to have a light 
breakfast and focus on lunch and dinner to gather your recommended daily 


calorie allowance. 10 Conversely, if you wake up early and go to bed earlier, 
as someone in their fifties or sixties, then a substantial breakfast to fuel you 


for the day and a more modest meal for dinner will be more suitable for 
11, 12 


your body to handle. 


OPTIMUM EATING TIME 
al (EVENING MEAL) 


Optimum Times for Physical Activity 


Some of you may be thinking that there is no such thing as an optimum 
time to engage in physical activity. You might prefer to avoid it all together 
or somehow outsource it to your marathon-training neighbor. However, the 
optimum time for you to engage in physical activity is in the afternoon to 
evening, when several beneficial elements of the circadian rhythms may 
make this undesirable activity slightly more palatable. At this time, body 
temperature is at its highest, so the muscles are warmed up and ready to 
perform. Additionally, testosterone production is at its peak while cortisol 
production is at its lowest, thus increasing your performance potential. If 
you are the connoisseur of over-exhausting yourself, then later in the day is 
the best time to capitalize on this hormonal dynamic, known as the 
testosterone/cortisol ratio (T/C ratio). This ratio is commonly used to 
describe efficiency, and a high T/C ratio has been shown to correlate to the 
time your body is most prepared to train and recover from physical 


activity.19 Please note that these guides are by no means definite, and some 
people will undoubtedly find that they do not fit into this schedule as their 


unique circadian rhythms march to the beat of a different drum, or at least 


they think so.14 15 


AGE OPTIMUM PHYSICAL ACTIVITY 
GROUP TIME 


Dodge Bad Timing 


Understanding the best time for various activities throughout the day also 
sheds light on when certain activities are best not attempted. There are some 
behaviors we exhibit, ingrained in our social norms, which simply do not 
serve our best interests from the perspective of our biology. 

The major external influence on our circadian rhythms is light, and how 
carefully we align our behavior with the rise and fall of the sun affects how 
well we function. A significant problem humankind is experiencing 
involves artificial light from screens and other technological devices 
because it confuses our body clock into thinking we should stay awake. 
That’s because light inhibits the release of melatonin, the hormone that 
governs sleep. To make matters worse, this artificial light stimulation 
usually happens right at the day’s end, precisely the time we should be 
winding down. 

A common byproduct of staying up late is the consumption of caffeine 
in the morning. In a study published in the journal Science Translational 
Medicine, researchers found that consuming caffeine can also delay the 
release of the nightly dose of melatonin, creating a vicious cycle of staying 


up late, being more tired in the morning, and thus increasing the craving for 


coffee, 1 

Between 7:00 and 9:00 a.m., when cortisol levels are at their peak, also 
happens to be the time of day some people choose to consume caffeine. 
Cortisol is the body’s natural way of becoming alert, so to experience this 
double dose of stimulating chemicals can increase tolerance and reduce the 
potency of both. Consequently, if you must have coffee or some other 
caffeinated beverage, the best time would be when cortisol levels have 
decreased, after 9:30 until around 11:00 a.m. 

Cortisol plays an important role when you wake up via the cortisol 


awakening response (CAR).17 The hippocampus is known to regulate the 
cortisol increase that occurs during the morning, although exactly how this 
works is still a mystery. Researchers at Dresden University of Technology’s 
Department of Psychology have hypothesized that the mechanism behind 
CAR is related to the hippocampal ability to communicate information 
about the external environment to the central nervous system as 
environmental awareness and directions for how to navigate in the physical 
world. It is possible that the hippocampus’s situational awareness and 
anticipation of the day’s activities play prominent roles in the cortisol 
awakening response. This indicates a sophisticated and intelligent 
relationship between the brain and the circadian rhythms that influence our 


morning activities. 18 


Summary 


We always have a choice about how we live our lives. Fully comprehending 
how you can function optimally in accordance with your circadian rhythms 
means you can create a schedule that opens up space for better performance 
and more efficient use of energy. If you can eat when your body really 
wants food, then you will require less effort for digestion and have more 
energy for life. 

What areas of your daily schedule can you change right now to improve 
your energy expenditure? 


WIZARD TIPS 


The human body is a complex machine regulated by its own 
internal body clocks. 

These body clocks, or circadian rhythms, are governed by 
external factors like light, and internal factors like genetics. 
During different periods of the day, the major organs of the body 
have a period of cleansing and increased energy. 

The production of the hormone melatonin is vital to governing 
sleep patterns and needs darkness to be produced, so in the hours 
just before bed, it is highly beneficial to limit exposure to 
artificial light. 

The best times for eating, sleeping, and exercising are different 
depending on your circadian rhythms, which change with age. 
Most of our current lifestyles are geared toward irregular cycles 
of waking and sleeping that keep us off balance with the cycles 
of nature and can result in health problems. 

We receive a natural chemical boost of alertness from cortisol in 
the mornings; therefore, the best time to drink coffee is after this 
natural stimulant has worn off, at approximately 9:30 a.m. 


Chapter 2 


A Circadian Clock in Your Nose 


“When sleep puts an end to delirium, it is a good symptom.” 


—HIPPOCRATES, THE APHORISMS OF HIPPOCRATES 


THE CIRCADIAN RHYTHMS, otherwise known as the human body 
clock, regulate much more than our patterns of wakefulness and sleep. 
Scientists are rapidly discovering that these natural rhythms influence a 
wide variety of physiological processes with a far-reaching impact. 
Circadian rhythms affect hormonal production, mood, ability to 


concentrate, and many more critical aspects of our day-to-day lives.+ Even 
our senses are impacted by these natural fluctuations linked to day and 
night. 

Until relatively recently, it was assumed that variations in olfactory 
sensitivity (the sense of smell) depended only on the individual. It was 
believed that while there was significant individual variability in the sense 
of smell, each individual had a set threshold in their ability to detect odors 
unless they have a cold or other condition explicitly impacting their nose. 
While the emotional state was thought to have some influence on our ability 


to smell, it was the broad assumption that the sense of smell is fixed.2 
Sleep and Smell 
Recent studies conducted at the Sleep for Science Research Lab (Brown 


Medical School) have uncovered a remarkable variation in our sense of 
smell. This variation in ability seems to be closely linked to circadian 


rhythms. The research was initiated to investigate the possible relationship 
between the sense of smell and food choices, specifically to help teenagers 
make better food choices. But the results could have a much broader impact 
and certainly raise interesting questions about why, evolutionarily, we have 
developed greater smell sensitivity for different times of the day. The 
research was conducted on a sample of thirty-seven teenagers who, for nine 
days, were tested to determine the lowest threshold at which they could 
detect a specific odor. Saliva samples were used to determine the phase of 
the circadian cycle, and this was plotted against the odor sensitivity test. 
The results of the study demonstrated that the average peak odor 
sensitivity occurred not long after the production of melatonin, around 9:00 
p.m. The study states: “These data demonstrate for the first time that 
olfactory sensitivity is not a stable trait; rather, it is modulated by circadian 
phase.” In contrast, the ability to smell was least sensitive between 2:00 and 


10:00 a.m.” 4 


Ancestral Advantage 


The researchers postulated that the peak in sensitivity could have been 
beneficial in helping our ancestors during darkness when our sense of sight 
is naturally weaker. Another theory suggested that the hypersensitivity 
could have been useful in assessing a potential mate and another that it 
evolved to help us sleep by shutting down unnecessary “data” input. 

While the study was conducted on a relatively small sample size, the 
results indicate an exciting avenue for further investigation. Other factors 
that impact peak odor sensitivity may have also influenced the study 
findings, including gender, weight, pubertal development, and age. Women 
also tended to outperform men on olfactory function tests, and there is 
already evidence to show the menstrual cycle affects smell sensitivity, 
specifically the ability to detect the scented sex hormones known as 
pheromones. Studies show that a women’s ability to identify and be 
interested in the male scent is 10,000 times greater during ovulation than 


menstruation.” 
The cyclical changes in the sense of smell due to the menstrual cycle 
have a distinct evolutionary benefit. But the changes related to our circadian 


rhythms are not yet fully understood. They do, however, highlight the 
importance of smoke detectors, because during the early hours of the 
morning, the sense of smell is least useful. We are less likely to wake up to 
the smell of smoke. 

For obesity researchers, this study suggests that appetite could be 
artificially stimulated by the sense of smell, leading to nighttime overeating. 
Understanding the relationships between smell sensitivity and appetite 
management could pave the way to smell-based eating therapies that 
encourage individuals to sniff, not scoff. In fact, there is already a range of 
specialized essential oil products designed to precisely manipulate the 


appetite in this way.° 

Could smelling chocolate be as satisfying as eating it, but with fewer 
calories? 

Odors are also used more controversially by companies to influence 
consumerism and sell products. Time magazine reported that the aromas of 
chocolate and baked bread in the NetCost Market in Brooklyn, New York, 


are entirely artificial and pumped in by machine.’ We are driven and 
influenced by smell much more than we realize, and the power of scent to 
manipulate our mind and mood is surprisingly directly linked to the effect it 
has on our central nervous system. 


The Neuroscience of Smell 


The nose and brain are physically located very close to each other and have 
a straightforward and immediate connection. Olfaction, or the sense of 
smell, is the detection and understanding of specific chemicals in the air 
taken in by the nose. This is also known as chemoreception. 

We rely on our sense of smell to, among other things, identify hazards 
such as smoke, use pheromones to help us find a suitable mate and prevent 
incest, and ascertain the safety of our food. Our reaction to the smell of 
rotting food is so robust that the equivalent chemical smell, mercaptan, is 
added to odorless natural gas to help us detect a leak. Our sense of smell is 
also powerfully linked to our perception of taste, which is actually quite 
limited. 


The moist membrane inside the nose, called the olfactory epithelium, 
allows aroma compounds and various chemicals to dissolve in mucus so 
they can be detected. In humans, this specialized tissue is thick and covers 
about 1.4 square inches. Compared to dogs, who have 10 square inches, our 
sense of smell is relatively limited. 

There is a constant flow of mucus to ensure that any new odor 
compounds can be rapidly dissolved and detected, and the sensory input 
promptly fed to the brain. Here mucus acts as a solvent for the odor 
compounds and contains enzymes and antibodies to prevent infection and 
keep pathogens from getting to the brain. Once an odor is dissolved, a 
minute olfactory receptor captures the information, for example, the scent 
of a flower. Using a system of sensitive hairs, called cilia, and specialized 
nerve cells, the information is relayed to the brain for processing. The 
human nose contains about 40 million olfactory receptors, which comprise 
a support cell rooted in the mucous membrane attached to an olfactory hair 
cell. The hair cells have an embedded root, called an axon, or nerve 
termination, able to stimulate mitral cells, the specialized nerve cells in the 
olfactory bulb. 

The olfactory bulb starts inside the nose and extends into the base of the 
brain, forming direct connections with the amygdala and hippocampus. This 
direct brain connection is what makes the sense of smell more likely to 
trigger emotions than our other senses, which do not have such a deep- 
rooted relationship with the memory and emotional centers of the brain. 
Behavioral studies involving the sense of smell report that individuals feel a 
much more vivid and “real” sense of going back in time when exposed to 
familiar smells than with any other sensory input such as sound or sight. 
Increased activity in the limbic system stimulates explicitly powerful 
memory recall, “visual vividness,” when associating sensory data such as 
smell and sight. So, if you want to remember something from the past, or 
anchor a memory for the future, try pairing it with a specific smell. 


Stimulation and Detection 


The exact method of stimulation and detection by these specialized 
olfactory hair cells is not entirely understood. It is thought to be a property 


of the molecular shape, charge, or other attribute to which the hairs respond. 
Once the receptors are stimulated by an odor molecule, a chain of chemical 
and ionic reactions begins, which activates the associated nerves. The 
number of receptors also affects the individual’s level of smell sensitivity. 
Dogs have billions of these olfactory receptors, making their sense of smell 
much more acute. 

Once the information is transmitted to the mitral cells in the olfactory 
bulb, the data is sent as electrical impulses along the lateral olfactory tract 
and cranial nerve to the olfactory cortex and other brain regions. Specific 
brain areas in the limbic system, including the hippocampus, hypothalamus, 
and amygdala, are involved in memory and the processing of emotions that 
are stimulated by the smell data. The emotional and memory-centered 
processes in the sense of smell are what create such strong associations and 
recall of long-forgotten memories when we inhale a familiar scent, even 
after decades. 

The stimulation of memories through specific scents can be both a 
positive experience and also a highly traumatizing one. In extreme cases, 
such as post-traumatic stress disorder, particular smells can trigger intense 


and often debilitating negative emotions from the past.2> 9, 10 During 
traumatic events such as a car accident or robbery, our Lizard brain is 
preparing to get oxygen to our legs and actively seeking an opportunity to 
escape danger. Understanding what is happening and why it is happening— 
far less important than removing the threat—are the tasks of the Wizard 
brain. It is likely that, under stressful, fear-filled situations, you are unaware 
of perfume fragrance and the color of the shirt of the individual who 
attempted to victimize you. 

In an attempt to create a meaningful whole from a traumatic or 
unforgettable moment, the human brain syndicates electrical impulses from 
our five senses. The sense of smell is significant in this “reanimation” 
process. 

Specific brain regions are responsible for receiving, decoding, 
understanding, and acting on the smell data. For example, the anterior 
piriform cortex seems to be responsible for decoding the physical and 
chemical structure of the odor molecule, while the posterior piriform cortex 
looks for similarities with known odors and forms associations. This 


information is then transmitted via the thalamus to the orbitofrontal cortex, 
which is responsible for our conscious recognition and perception of the 
smell. Projections of the complex nervous system involved in the sense of 
smell go directly to centers of the brain involved in learning, emotion, 
motivation, and memory. This is why the sense of smell can be used as a 
powerful tool to drive conscious action and help us to form positive and 
motivating habits. 


The Smell of Essential Oil Plants 


Most of us are familiar with the pleasant fragrances given off by specific 
plants, trees, and herbs. The smell that you detect is the essential oil of the 
plant, which naturally vaporizes and carries with it aroma compounds that 
are typically unique to the plant. The exact smell of a banana is very 
specific, and the smell, as a chemical compound, can be synthesized 
artificially in a lab and used to make sweets and drinks that smell, and 
therefore taste, exactly like a banana. 

Plant-based medicines have been used for thousands of years by 
numerous indigenous populations. Many of our modern pharmaceuticals, 
including aspirin and many chemotherapy drugs, are in fact borrowed from 


nature./! For more than 6,000 years, essential oils—the volatile compounds 
distilled into concentrated essential oils, or pure plant “essences”—have 
been used therapeutically. 

More recently, there has been a surge in interest in aromatherapy—the 
use of essential oils in massage, cooking, direct topical application, and 
inhalation—to treat or even prevent specific ailments and improve mental 
states and emotions. This has naturally been met with strong opposition 
from industries with a vested interest in the status quo of artificial 
medicines, namely the medical and pharmaceutical industries. Despite 
strong pharmaceutical disapproval, the popularity of these alternative 
healing oils is on the increase. Individuals attribute the oils with a wide 
variety of healing benefits: to calm and relax, to energize and stimulate, or 


to treat specific conditions.12, 13 
The study of aromatherapy has, so far, concentrated on the constituents 
of the oils themselves, for example the presence of free radical scavenging 


antioxidants. 14 15 In contrast, some exciting animal studies have revealed 
that the stimulation of the sense of smell directly impacts the nervous 
system. Essential oils may be able to directly manipulate key metabolic and 
nervous processes in the body without the need to ingest medications, 
providing safe and effective methods for modulating our own bodies and 
behavior. 


Sleep-Wake Cycles and Essential Oils 


A major criticism of the scientific study of essential oils has been the 
reliance on subjective data. Subjective data is often individuals reporting 
that they “feel” a specific way after exposure to an oil. For example, they 
feel like they get a better night’s sleep or are more alert. The human 
reporting of feelings is notoriously unreliable and does not create the robust 
and quality data sets needed to stand up to the scrutiny of pharmaceutical 
opposition or industry regulation. 

Fortunately, a team of researchers in Thailand published a ground- 
breaking study on rats, clearly demonstrating that essential oils have a 
profound physiological impact. The study, published in the Journal of 
Ethnopharmacology, showed the quantifiable, reproducible, non-subjective 


effects of an inhaled essential oil on brain waves and sleep patterns. 18 The 
results clearly showed that the oil caused a direct, measurable increase in 
total awake time, a reduction in slow-wave sleep, and there was no impact 
on rapid eye movement (REM) sleep. The behavioral changes and 
physiological responses were directly correlated to changes in brain waves, 
such as reductions in beta wave activity, which is present when we are alert 
and attentive. The various observed neurological modifications had 
different time signatures: Changes to gamma brain waves (associated with 
memory compression) were detected almost immediately and lasted the 
duration of the test. This contrasted with the reduction in slow-wave sleep, 
which took a few minutes to take effect and lasted just one hour. While 
previous studies have shown that essential oils do modify animal responses, 
for example, the sleep cycles, they have only used indirect measurements 
such as behavior or hormonal changes. This is one of the first studies to use 


direct measurement of brain waves to see the impact of inhalation, that is, 
simply smelling the essential oil. 


Adaptogenic Active Compound 


Adaptogenic compounds or practice denote a pharmacological concept that 
is used in balancing our human physiology and cognition. Vetiver is used to 
make perfumes and in cooking—its sweet, earthy flavors are found in 
traditional Indian food. The herb also has a cooling effect, much like 
peppermint, and is used to both stimulate the senses and as a calming tonic 


and is believed to promote internal stability. 17 Additional animal studies, 
designed to stress-out rats with confusing mazes, showed the oil has a 
calming effect similar to that of the drug diazepam, which is used clinically 


to treat conditions such as anxiety and alcohol withdrawal.t8 The 
combination of relaxing and stimulating results is a testimony to the 
complicated symbiotic and adaptogenic relationship that vetiver, and many 
other essential oils, has with the brain. 

Inhalation of the aroma-rich oils is just one way to get plant essences 
into the body, blood, and brain. Massage is another popular way to absorb 
oils, as they easily penetrate the skin and can be spread with a carrier oil. 
The act of massage also relaxes and stimulates the body while moving out 
toxins through lymph fluids. Edible plant essences can also be distilled into 
therapeutic or food-grade oils, which can be taken orally to add flavor and 
deliver the plant-based benefits. 

There is a vast difference between artificial fragrances designed to 
replicate the smell of a healing plant, such as lavender, and the natural 
essential oil with its array of active compounds. Unfortunately, what is 
often marketed as a cheap essential oil is a chemical copy. It is strongly 
advised to research and select certified brands with expertise in the 
extraction, storage, and use of these delicate, volatile compounds. 

The pure concentrated plant extracts, harvested from the roots, leaves, 
seeds, and even flowers of bioactive plants, contain a mix of active 
ingredients that work in synergy with one another. While some oils are 
suited to physical healing, such as preventing infection and speeding up 


wound healing, others work at a more mental or emotional level, for 
example, reducing stress and aiding relaxation. 


Your Brain on Oils 


The exact mechanisms underlying the effects of essential oils on the brain 
are not yet understood. It is believed that the smell receptors in the nose 
communicate directly with the brain. The areas of the brain responsible for 
emotional control and memory (amygdala and hippocampus) are stimulated 
by the inhalation of the volatile compounds found in some essential oils, 
like lavender. The activation of these control centers in the brain is thought 
to influence various physical, emotional, and mental attributes. The specific 
stimulation of positive emotions combined with therapeutic touch is 
believed to be behind the beneficial and relaxing effects of aromatherapy 
massage. 

Other proposed mechanisms of action include stimulation of specific 
neurotransmitters, receptors, hormones, or enzymes. However, due to the 
complexity of the active ingredients in oils and our symbiotic relationship 
with plants, it is likely that a variety of mechanisms are at work. Despite the 
lack of understanding about exactly how essential oils work, there is 
substantial evidence to support the fact that they do work and in many cases 
are much safer and less addictive than their pharmaceutical equivalents. 

Although still in its infancy, the scientific study of these healing oils has 
already supported many of their traditional uses: 


e Lavender is one of the most studied oils. In addition to potent 
wound healing properties (especially treating burns), it has 
powerful anxiolytic (calming) and mood-boosting effects by 


stimulating alpha brain waves. 9 

e Rose, orange, bergamot, lemon, and sandalwood have also been 
shown to relieve anxiety, stress, and depression. 

e Frankincense, rose, and lavender are successfully used by 
midwives to reduce postpartum anxiety and fear, increase 
feelings of well-being, and reduce the need for pain medications 
during delivery. 


e Peppermint oil reduces nausea and vomiting (especially during 
labor), aids digestion, and treats a tension headache as efficiently 
as over-the-counter pain medications like acetaminophen and 
aspirin. 

e Neroli oil was found to reduce blood pressure and pre-procedure 
anxiety in colonoscopy patients. 

e Many essential oils have strong antibacterial and antifungal 
activity verified with in vitro tests. 

e Citrus oil strengthens the immune system, restores stress- 
induced immuno-suppression, and reduces depression. 

e Fennel, aniseed, sage, and clary sage contain estrogen-like 
compounds, which seem to relieve symptoms of premenstrual 
syndrome and menopause. 


The list of known therapeutic uses and beneficial effects of essential oils 
is immense, and science is very slowly catching up with the ancient wisdom 
that popularized their use. However, despite significant research efforts to 
validate claims and prove effects, their power to heal remains esoteric. The 
vast power and profit of the pharmaceutical industry, threatened by plant- 
powered treatments, is determined to quash their use and implement tight 
restrictions in their marketing messages. Currently, only those in the know 
or with direct experience of their use are looking to essential oils to restore 
balance, create calm, and heal our stressed-out modern lives. 


Restorative and Relaxing Sleep 


Sleep is an essential part of physical health. When we sleep, the body 
performs a vast array of therapeutic and healing functions that detox, repair, 
and heal the body. Unfortunately, disturbed, low-quality, and insufficient 
sleep is becoming increasingly common. According to the American Sleep 


Association, up to 70 million adults have a sleep disorder.29, 21 Disrupted 
sleep impacts not only individual health, but society as a whole: Dozing off 
while driving is responsible for nearly 2,000 fatalities on U.S. roads each 
year. The most common sleep disorder is insomnia, with 30 percent of 
adults experiencing occasional sleeplessness, 20 percent experiencing short- 


term insomnia (lasting less than three months), and 10 percent experiencing 
chronic insomnia (unable to get to sleep more than three times a week for 
three months or more). 

For those with occasional symptoms related to specific stress or lack of 
ideal sleep conditions, this is a minor but tiring irritation. However, for 
those with chronic issues, it can severely impact the quality of life, reducing 
energy, motivation, memory, and concentration, thus making accidents, 
errors, and depression much more likely. 

The first step to regaining control of sleep patterns is looking for 
underlying issues, including nighttime overstimulation, bedroom comfort, 
and lack of exercise, which would naturally tire you out and use up 
stimulating hormones like cortisol and adrenaline. In the long run, reducing 
stress and relaxation are also key to creating a harmonious and balanced 
sleep-wake cycle. 

However, sometimes these conditions are out of our immediate control, 
and solutions to aid restful sleep are needed, giving the body a calming 
break and helping you think more clearly in the morning. While many 
people turn to pharmaceutical solutions—which are habits forming, have a 
long list of side effects, and disrupt our natural patterns—essential oils 
represent simple solutions to getting some sound sleep. Shift workers, for 
example, nurses, have been shown to benefit from the use of lavender oil to 


aid restful, quality sleep and help them adjust to changing shifts.22 
Lavender oil has even been shown to reduce anxiety and aid sleep in 
patients in intensive care units, speeding up recovery by allowing the body 


to restore itself and heal.22 

Lavender is one of the most popular, and well documented, oils for 
aiding quality sleep, but there are many more with sleep-inducing and 
calming properties that can be used in various ways. Some personal 
experimentation is needed to find the best oils to suit your body and 
preferences. For example, if you hate the smell of lavender, it is unlikely it 
will help you feel restful. 


Application Methods and Oils for Sleep 


Application by Inhalation: You can use specialized oil diffusers that send a 
little electric current through water to vaporize oils into the air in a fine 
mist. Or simply put a few drops on a tissue or piece of fabric near your bed. 
Inhalation is uniquely suited to rapid calming of the emotions due to the 
direct nose-brain connection. 

Topical Application: A few drops of oil can be rubbed onto the palms 
(which has thicker, less sensitive skin) and then rubbed over the chest and 
arms to penetrate the skin, allowing you to smell the oil throughout the 
night as it is warmed by the body. Application to the soles of the feet is 
another excellent way to get the therapeutic compounds into the blood, 
especially if you prefer not to smell the oil, which is further from your nose. 
Topical application will physically soothe the body, specifically the nervous 
system. 

Lavender Essential Oil: This is the most popular oil for sleep induction. 
Try this first and see how it affects you. For some, it can be a little too 
powerful, causing feelings of disorientation if you need to visit the 
bathroom in the night and making you sleep much longer than usual. Try a 
few drops at first and gradually increase the dose until you reach the desired 
effect. Lavender is also a relatively inexpensive essential oil, due to its 
popularity and mass production. Beware of overuse, and if you consistently 
need sleep support, it is recommended you cycle between different oils, so 


your body does not get used to it and become less receptive to its effects.24 

Chamomile Essential Oil: This has traditionally been used to soothe 
children, combat depression, reduce stress, and help you wind down and get 
to sleep. It is a mild sedative that calms the nerves while reducing anxiety 
and is even used to cut nightmares while combating insomnia. The sedative 
effects are thought to be due to a specific compound found in the oil 
apigenin, which binds to receptors in the brain. Chamomile tea is one of the 


best-known, sleep-inducing teas.2° 

Valerian Essential Oil: This is also known as a mild sedative. In 
addition to inducing sleep, it calms the nerves and reduces stress. A meta- 
analysis of multiple studies published in the American Journal of Medicine 
confirmed that valerian does indeed improve the quality of sleep without 


the side effects associated with current pharmaceutical interventions.2° A 
further meta-analysis published in the Journal of Sleep Medicine again 


confirmed valerian’s subjective ability to aid sleep but also noted that 
additional qualitative analysis was needed to create robust data and 


definitive, marketable, conclusions.2” 

Essential Oil Blends: The sleep-inducing properties of oils can be 
enhanced by blending them together, either using proprietary blends or 
merely mixing together a few yourself. A triple-blind study published in the 
Journal of Women and Health found that lavender with bitter orange 
significantly improved both the duration and quality of sleep, while the use 
of lavender combined with sweet orange on hemodialysis patients enhanced 


overall sleep quality and significantly reduced fatigue.2°; 29 


Waking Up with Plants 


In addition to being used to help you fall asleep quickly, calming nerves and 
restoring the body, essential oils can also be used to help you wake up and 
feel more alert. Instead of reaching for caffeine, you can add an essential oil 
to your morning routine to boost your mental clarity and help you spring 
out of bed with enthusiasm. 

The habitual use of specific smells can create positive associations or 
triggers in the brain, helping you hard-wire your preferred mood and 
particular actions to take in the morning. Pleasant smells will lift your mood 
and create positive associations, helping you rejoice in the new day instead 
of dread it. While some scientific studies have shown physical benefits, the 
psychological stimulation alone can boost alertness and attention while 


reinforcing positive morning behaviors and attitudes.29 


Application Methods and Oils for Wakefulness 


Diffusion: A simple and reliable method to get the pleasant smells and 
beneficial effects into your room and body is to use a diffuser. Half asleep, 
you can reach over and switch it on or even use a timer so that, as soon as 
you wake up, you are greeted by the fragrance. The less high-tech method 
of dabbing it on a tissue and simply sniffing is also useful. 


Spray: Combining a few drops of a single oil or your own oil blend with 
water in a spray bottle creates a handy pick-me-up you can use to spritz 
yourself in the morning or anytime you feel your energy lagging. A few 
puffs of atomized oils in water create an aromatic mist that can settle on 
your skin, clothes, or the local environment. In addition to the physical and 
emotional impacts of the plant compounds, it is also a method of 
overcoming the ego and deciding how you want to feel. Fatigue is much 
more of a mental than a physical problem. For example, when athletes tire it 
is the mind, not the body, that sets the limits. 

Showering: You can get the smelling and healing benefits of oils by 
using a few drops (of a single oil or blend) in the shower. Either spritz from 
a spray bottle or apply to a washcloth and allow the warm water to spread 
the volatile compounds and enthuse you with their energy. You can even 
use ready-made body washes containing refreshing oils like peppermint and 
citrus to boost the body while keeping it clean. 

Citrus Essential Oils: Oils like grapefruit, sweet orange, and mandarin 
calm the emotions in addition to delivering a pleasant uplifting smell. They 
blend well with one another and other oils and are typically warming and 


energizing, creating a gentle lift for your mood and energy.” 1 

Eucalyptus Essential Oil: This powerful smelling oil has natural 
antibacterial properties and stimulates the immune system while acting as a 
mental wake up call. It stimulates cold receptors in the nose, making 


airflow feel increased and stimulating the brain with additional da a 33 


Peppermint Essential Oil: This powerful odor has explicitly been shown 
to reduce daytime sleepiness, although the exact method of action is not 


understood.24 The smell of peppermint has also been shown to increase 
alertness and can even wake people from sleep. These findings suggest that 
a mint-flavored toothpaste might not be suited to nighttime dental hygiene! 
Adding the fragrance to your shower could also help boost energy and even 
hair growth, as it has been shown to prevent and even reverse male-pattern 


balding and induce hair growth.29 
Rosemary Essential Oil: Studies have shown that inhalation of rosemary 


oil increases feelings of alertness.°° It also acts as a neuroprotective agent 
and is being studied for its ability to reduce symptoms of Alzheimer’s, 


inhibit neural cell death, and reduce inflammation in the brain.2/ Any 
substance that boosts the brain in the morning will help you feel more alert 
and ready to face the day. Rosemary also increases blood pressure, heart 
rate, and respiration, getting the necessary oxygen and nutrition to your 
brain and muscles to energize you and get you up and going in the 


morning. 38 


Unknowns and Safeguards of Essential Oils 


Like all therapeutic substances, essential oils need to be used with respect. 
It is possible to be allergic to specific oils, and some of them can interact 
with pharmaceutical medications, either increasing or reducing their effect. 
Choosing high-quality brands will reduce the likelihood of absorbing 
contaminants from low-grade chemical distillation processes and increase 
their beneficial effects. Pregnant and breastfeeding women, children and the 
elderly should always seek the support of qualified persons with experience 
in using essential oils therapeutically. 

In comparison to modern drug-based therapies, essential oils are 
significantly safer with virtually no side effects, and only minimal, 
occasional use is required to benefit from their active compounds. Further 
study is needed to understand their methods of action, confirm the long- 
term safety, and understand potential interactions with drugs and other oils. 
However, thousands of years of successful treatment with plant-based 
medicines (specifically concentrated essential oils) is a testament to their 
potential to work in harmony with humans, aiding a wide variety of 
conditions and helping us manage our own sleep-wake cycles. 


Chapter 3 


Stress Hormones and Sex Hormones 


“The greatest weapon against stress is our ability to choose one thought 
over another.” 


—WILLIAM JAMES 


HORMONES ARE CHEMICAL messengers in the human body that 
control a wide range of functions. They are produced by various glands and 
secreted into the bloodstream so that they can travel around the body and 
carry out their jobs. Some of the things hormones are responsible for 
include body temperature, blood sugar levels, the growth of tissue and 
muscle, sexual reproduction, and emotional mood. 

Stress hormones, such as cortisol and epinephrine, are chemical 
messengers released by the body in circumstances that are either stressful or 
considered to be a threat to personal safety, as regulated by the Lizard brain. 
These hormones are related to our fight-or-flight instinct, times of perceived 
danger when the body quickly reacts with a biochemical response, for 
example, increasing blood flow into the muscles so the body can respond 
quickly to a situation. Unfortunately, continuous stress, prevalent in our 
lives today, can result in excessive excretion of stress hormones, which can 
disrupt metabolism, cause weight gain, increase inflammation, and reduce 
Sleep quality. A constant threat of danger, whether real or not, results in 
hormonal changes and health imbalances. 

In mammals, these terrific stress hormones and_ physiological 
mechanisms safeguard against life-threatening situations to improve the 
likelihood of survival. Unfortunately, these stress hormones aligned with 


our Lizard brain are very active in cases when we have no influence on the 
outcome. 


The Tale of Two Pathways of Fear 


When our brain receives emotional stimuli indicating that we may be in 
imminent danger, these signals are immediately sent to our thalamus. Then, 
the thalamus communicates these signals, such as fear, to other areas of the 
brain using two different pathways or routes. The “short route” is fast and 
involves direct communication between the thalamus and the amygdala. 
This route is critical for your immediate awareness of the situation. It 
roughly estimates what may be coming and does not involve thinking about 
the situation. The “long route” is slower, because the emotional response 
integrates the input from the thalamus and the amygdala with the cognitive 
processing center in the sensory cortex (home of the Wizard). The long 
route is a “road less traveled” in patients with post-traumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD). 

How does this play out in real life? Let’s imagine that you are on a 
flight from New York to London, quietly watching your second film, and 
you hear a loud, outrageous sound coming from the side of the aircraft. 
Immediately you stop watching the movie, and your thamalus is awakened. 
Your heart is thrashing, you are breathless, and you turn your head to orient 
your dilated pupils and attentive ears toward the sound. These physiological 
responses are the work of the amygdala. Suddenly, you experience an 
unexpected falling sensation. Now, your thalamus is on high alert for sure. 
As you glance out the window, you observe a dark cloud of smoke pouring 
out of the right engine. It is highly likely that, unless you are an experienced 
pilot, you may perceive this situation aligning to catastrophic failure with 
insufficient options for you to do anything about it. Your short route is in 


overdrive.! This falling sensation is accompanied by an episode of anxiety 
and fear. This is a very uncomfortable situation for your Lizard. 
Accordingly, you are terrified and suffering substantial uncertainty about 
what is going to happen next. Your state of nervousness is exacerbated by 
the extreme distress being displayed by your fellow passengers. The first- 


time flying couple next to you discussed their fear of flying earlier, now 
they are in complete dismay. 

Unannounced to your Lizard, the team of experienced professionals in 
the cockpit are in full control of the situation and immediately know that 
this is not a catastrophic scenario. Yes, the pilot and copilot may be afraid, 
but they are driving on the long route with their Wizards in control. Why is 
the pilot’s brain functioning so different from you? During flight school, 
pilots train against this scenario and have knowledge of the aircraft’s built- 
in fire extinguisher system. From the cockpit, the copilot immediately 
activates the highly effective extinguisher to put out the fire. Additionally, 
the pilot knows that even if the fire is not contained directly, the engine 
casing is fireproof to prevent any chance of fire affecting the rest of the 
engine. 

During times like this, you want your body to work at peak performance 
and your brain to function. Too often, we allow our reptilian Lizard brain to 
take over when we experience an acute or chronic stressful situation. For us 
to get the most of what our brain has to offer, it is essential to take 
advantage of what the cognitive human Wizard brain has to offer as well. 
For example, the Wizard can help you prepare yourself and fellow 
passengers with the necessary steps to survive a potentially catastrophic 
airplane scenario. While the short route is very important for the immediate 
assessment of the scenario, it is the long route with cognitive processing 
that will significantly improve your odds of surviving real life, dangerous 
situations. (See figure, next page.) 


Cortisol 


Cortisol is produced by the adrenal glands, on top of the kidneys. It leads a 
double life as a villainized hormone and unsung hero of our daily bodily 
processes. Cortisol is released during the fight-or-flight mechanism. Again, 
this may be a real threat, like having to quickly jump out of the way of an 
oncoming car, or just a very stressful situation, such as watching the 
evening news. When cortisol is released, it provides a boost of energy to the 
body. However, if the body does not use this energy boost through physical 
action, the cortisol builds up inside the bloodstream, which can lead to more 


stress, inflammation, high blood pressure, accelerated aging, and the risk of 
heart disease. 

The “unjustifiably motivated” Lizard is performing a vital role, but the 
problem here is that many people, specifically with sedentary lifestyles, do 
not do the physical movement needed to use up the hormone, so they just 
get the less desirable aspects of cortisol as it builds up. Cortisol also plays a 
role in causing seizures, acting as the chemical mechanism that can trigger 
epileptic episodes, which occur more frequently in the morning when 
cortisol production is at its peak. 
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Yet cortisol is of massive benefit to us in the right doses. It is the 
hormone behind the scenes helping people to feel awake and alert in the 


mornings for all the time in human history before coffee came along. It is 
also responsible for managing blood pressure and can strengthen the 
immune system. To keep cortisol at ideal levels, we need to learn how to 
relax to manage the Lizard better. More on this later. 


Epinephrine (Adrenaline) 


Epinephrine is another hormone produced in the adrenal glands and plays 
an essential role in the function of our central nervous system (CNS). As 
with cortisol, the primary use of epinephrine is the important role of 
preparing the body for the fight-or-flight response. In stressful situations 
where we sense danger and need to act, it is promptly released into the 
bloodstream. This action can manifest as a variety of biological functions in 
different areas depending on where it is distributed in the body, leading to 
such physiological responses as increased heart rate, blood pressure, 
expanding the lungs, and sending blood to the muscles. 

When the stressful situation has finished, the adrenals stop releasing 
epinephrine. As with cortisol, continuous exposure to stressful conditions 
can result in an overproduction of epinephrine, which can have damaging 
health consequences, such as heart disease, weight gain, digestive problems, 
headaches, insomnia, anxiety, depression, nervous tension, and inability to 
focus and remember things. To protect against the potentially damaging 
effects of a stressful lifestyle, it is essential that we make time regularly to 
relax. 


Chronic Stress Effects on the Human Brain 


Chronic psychological or emotional stress—such as protracted loneliness, 
marital problems, or the death of a loved one—can lead to the inability of 
the body to compensate. Unfortunately, this loss of functionality results in 
emotional trauma and post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). Stress and 
depression are highly prevalent in modern society and, if not managed, lead 


to milder forms of PTSD.2 An estimated 80 to 90 percent of patients visit 


their doctors because of health issues that are traceable to chronic, 
unmanaged stress. 

High levels of cortisol from prolonged chronic stress destroy the 
synapses in the hippocampus, which impairs cognitive performance and the 
ability to process new information. Elevated cortisol levels in the 
bloodstream are associated with stress and have been found in people with 
stressful life situations, for example, emotionally neglected children in a 
Romanian orphanage, victims of childhood sexual abuse, mistreated 
schoolchildren, and depressed pre-schoolchildren. Researchers at Yale 
University discovered that prolonged chronic stress can cause the brain 


mass in the prefrontal cortex to shrink. 4 


How to Assess and Control Your Cortisol Levels 


Different tests can be done to determine your cortisol levels, whether they 
are too high or too low. Cortisol tests assess the functioning of the adrenal 
and pituitary glands and the levels of cortisol in the body. It is commonly 
measured by taking a blood sample with a needle inserted into a vein. Ask 
your trusted health professional to perform the test. 

Cortisol levels are highest in the morning, so this is when tests are 
usually performed. Being aware of your cortisol levels means you can take 
steps to improve them, which can be done quite quickly. As a worst-case 
scenario, cortisol levels that are too high could suggest a tumor in the 
pituitary glands. 


Managing Stress Hormones with Diet and Lifestyle Changes 


Most of us, however, are merely packing on too many stressful events and 
not enough time for relaxation to help balance hormones in the body. If you 
have excess cortisol and epinephrine levels, here are some things you can 
do to reduce them: 


e Eat more fresh vegetables and fruits. Eat more fresh 
vegetables and fruits. Repeatedly, vegetable and fruit 
consumption has been shown to prevent a broad spectrum of 


diseases and age-related degeneration, promote alertness, 
support your immune system, and improve mood. 

Stay physically active. Essentially, the more you keep 
physically active, the less cortisol your body needs to release. 
Make time every day to relax. Make sure you have stress- 
reducing activities scheduled into your calendar on a regular 
basis. Meditation, deep-breathing techniques, quiet time in 
nature, a creative activity like painting or writing, reading a 
book or listening to calming music are all excellent ways to 
soothe yourself and reduce cortisol levels. 

Get a good night’s sleep. If your cortisol levels are too low, this 
can mean that you may have a health condition requiring 
immediate attention such as Addison’s disease, or a condition of 
the pituitary gland known as hypopituitarism. 

Eliminate all processed sugars from your diet. Ideally, 
processed or refined sugars should never be consumed, because 
they are a potent neurotoxin. They destroy the neural pathways 
of the brain, and they have also been shown to cause and feed 
cancers and are highly addictive substances. Unfortunately, 
refined sugars are found in most processed foods, often under 
different names such as corn syrup, fructose, and glucose. 

Eat citrus fruits and licorice. A study conducted by the 
University of Bergen in Norway concluded that grapefruit juice 
and licorice increase the availability of cortisol in the human 
body. 


There are a few options to boost cortisol levels. One is hormone 
replacement therapy, taking medication prescribed by your doctor. 
However, this has many potential adverse health effects, and if considering 
this option, you should first research the potential health hazards. Instead of 
resorting to medication, it is possible to improve cortisol levels through 


some simple dietary adjustments. 


What About Sex Hormones? 


Sex hormones are chemical messengers that affect the growth and function 
of sexual reproduction. They are produced in the reproductive organs—the 
ovaries in women and the testes in men. The sex hormones are divided into 
three types: androgens, which include testosterone and are regarded male 
sex hormones, and estrogens and progesterones, which are considered 
female sex hormones. 

They activate around puberty, causing men to grow more body hair and 
facial hair, the penis to enlarge, and the production of sperm to begin, while 
for women the development of breasts starts as well as the production of the 


female ova and the beginning of the monthly menstrual cycle.° 

Hormones have considerable influence on the behaviors of men and 
women. They even influence whether an embryo becomes male or female. 
All men and women produce testosterone, estrogen, and progesterone. 
Generally, men are producing more significant quantities of testosterone 
than women, and making smaller amounts of estrogen and progesterone, 
while conversely, women are typically producing more estrogen and 


progesterone and much smaller quantities of testosterone.© 7» 8, 9 

Having the right balance of hormones is an essential aspect of good 
health. 

What areas of your daily schedule can you change right now to improve 
your energy expenditure? The stress hormones cortisol and epinephrine are 
released as part of the fight-or-flight mechanism when the body perceives it 
is in danger. Because we lead lives full of chronic stress, our fight-or-flight 


hormones are often being released when we do not need them,19, 11, 12 


WIZARD TIPS 


e Hormones are chemical messengers that fulfill many functions 
in the human body. 

e The buildup of stress hormones in the bloodstream leads to 
damaging health effects, such as weight gain, heart disease, and 
problems sleeping. 

e Itis possible to do a cortisol test to discover how much you have 
in your body. Using the results, you can then improve your 


cortisol levels according to your needs. 

There are various ways to improve stress hormone levels, 
including having a proper diet rich in fresh vegetables and fruit, 
being physically active, setting time aside on a regular basis to 
relax, and getting good quality sleep. 


Chapter 4 


Your Body Is Taller in the Morning 


“A good head and a good heart are always a formidable combination.” 


—NELSON MANDELA 


WHEN WE WAKE up in the morning, we are significantly taller than 
when we went to sleep. The force of gravity exerts a lot of pressure on the 
human body during the day, especially on the spinal column. When you 
sleep, and your body is resting vertically, the spine can relax and refill the 
fluids that lubricate the space between the vertebrae. The additional fluid 
gives your spine more mobility and flexibility, which in turn also allows the 


body to stretch, thus extending it by as much as a few inches.!> 2 As the day 
goes on, the spine is subjected to more compression as these fluids lessen. 


Implications of Changes in Height and How to Maintain Height 


So how does this impact us practically? Apart from scheduling any 
basketball games for first thing in the morning, the influence it has on us 
can be far reaching. Maintaining maximum height is not just about the 
height itself, but also about how it affects your posture. When we are tall 
and have good posture, we also use energy more efficiently—a big help in 
keeping us in top form first thing in the morning and throughout everything 
we do. 
Some of the effects of poor posture: 


e Reduced blood flow to tissue throughout our body? 


e Reduced oxygen flow to our muscles 
e Reduced concentration due to agitation and signals coming from 
our body 


e Reduced mental performance“ 


e Muscle aches and tightness? 


© Joint stiffness? 7 


e Low self-esteem (correlated with bad posture)® 

e Over a person’s lifetime, he or she can lose several inches of 
height, due primarily to bad posture and an inflexible spine. 
Poor posture can have a huge effect on our ability to function in 
day-to-day life. Since we spend nearly one-third of our time in 
the “posture” of sleeping, it is critical to find a position that is 
comfortable for your spine to prevent the damaging effects of 


poor nighttime posture.” 


It is necessary to experiment with your physical sleeping arrangement to 
get the best configuration possible for your body. Some individuals find that 
they sleep better with no pillow, while others need a thin pillow. There is no 
exact recipe, as each body is different. Over the years, scientists have 
studied how different pillows ranging from soft to firm affect the muscle 


fatigue and pain of the neck and shoulder, 19, 11 Many studies have shown 
that how the neck muscles are activated is directly related to our individual 
sleep posture. The bottom line is that if you are experiencing neck and 
shoulder pain in the morning, you must look into how to modify your 


mattress and pillow state of affairs for your unique body type. /2> 13 

We intuitively move toward sleeping positions that are comfortable for 
us. It will take a little experimentation to discover how your body prefers to 
sleep. Here are a few tips for sleeping comfortably for better posture: 


e Have a mattress that is comfortable. It sounds obvious, but you 
might be amazed at how many people are willing to sleep on 
mattresses that do not support their body’s best interests. If your 
current bed is not serving you, invest some time and money in 
finding one that does. A good night’s sleep is fundamental to 


Starting your mornings correctly and is well worth the 
expenditure. 

e When sleeping on your back, your neck and head should align 
with your body. If your pillow is too large, it will push your head 
forward, bending the spine unnaturally and causing physical 


unbalance. /4 

e Some individuals find it more comfortable to sleep without a 
pillow. For others, it may be appropriate for their posture to 
sleep with a thin pillow. 

e You can also experiment with sleeping with a pillow under your 
knees. It is comfortable, and it may even feel quite decadent. 
When sleeping on your side, raise your knees toward to your 
chest. Have a pillow between your knees to keep them 
comfortable. (If you share a bed, however, take the other person 
into consideration!) 


How to Maintain Height and Good Posture with Physical 
Activity 


Stay active. Movement is essential to produce the fluid your spine needs to 
stay “well oiled.” The less we move, the less this fluid is produced. You 
may have noticed that people tend to shrink as they get older. What you 
may not have noticed is that their brain is shrinking in parallel with the rest 
of the body. This is thought to be in unfortunate relation to their 
diminishing physical activity. The good news is that physical activity is 


very useful in preventing the body and brain from shrinking, 1° 16, 17 
Practice good posture. This is the most powerful way to adjust your 
posture, maximize your height, and increase your physical energy, and it’s 
entirely free! Here are the basics that will also help you develop a broader 
sense of self-awareness: 


e Stand with your back straight and your feet firmly planted on the 
ground. 
e Breathe gently. 


e Relax the back of your neck and your spine. 

e Imagine your spine being pulled in both directions, from the top 
upward and from the bottom downward. 

e While doing this, lengthen the front of your body to create a 
balance between front and back. 

e Raise your breastbone so your chest is as high as it can 
comfortably be. 

e Extend your shoulder and pelvic girdle so that your shoulders 
and hips expand outward as far as they can comfortably go. 

e Practice standing like this when you first get out of bed every 
morning. 


Take up yoga, Pilates, tai chi, or qigong or any physical activity that 


safely extends the spine and gets you more in touch with your body. 18 
String visualization is a useful trick employed by many meditation 
practitioners. Imagine there is a string coming out of the crown of your 
head and stretching your spine vertically upward, and that the string is 
being pulled upward. This takes the pressure off your head and causes the 
weight of your awareness to sink into your body naturally. For some 
unhelpful reason, so many seats, from park benches to airplanes to buses, 


are designed in such a way that they promote lousy posture. 19; 20 

Practice sitting well whenever you sit, whether at work, in the car, or at 
the dinner table. This habit will lengthen your spine and your energy. 

How do we practice good posture and what should you pay attention to? 


e Your buttocks should touch the back of your chair. 

e Make sure your feet touch the ground. If they don’t, use a 
footstool. 

e Make sure your back is straight, and your shoulders are pushed 
comfortably back. 

e Bend your knees at a right angle. 

e When sitting to use a computer, make sure the screen is at head 
level, so your eyes are looking straightforward. 

e If you spend many hours working at a desk, consider a standing 
desk or stability ball. 


Summary 


When we are physically present in our bodies with proper posture, it sends 
a powerful message to ourselves and to others. It communicates self-respect 


and confidence projected inwardly and outwardly.21 Better posture means 
that not only will you maximize your height, but yov’ll also reduce tension 
in your body, develop bodily strength, breathe better, and improve memory, 


mood, and productivity.22 Make an effort to improve your posture. For 
chairs you often use, why not leave a sticky note for yourself with a simple 
reminder, such as “sitting nicely?” 


WIZARD TIPS 


e Gravity exerts a lot of pressure on the spine. Over time and with 
bad habits, this can lead to a loss of height. 

e When we sleep at night, the spine is able to get “oiled up” and 
then extends, so when we wake, we are taller than when we 
went to bed. 

e Height and posture are interrelated, and poor posture can cause 
many health issues such as reduced oxygen, reduced blood flow, 
and reduced concentration. 

e How we sleep at night is very important, because we spend so 
much of our lives in this position and it has a significant effect 
on our bodies and minds. 

e There are various simple methods we can use to improve our 
posture while standing and sitting. 


Chapter 5 


Your Brain Is Bigger in the Morning 


“The chief function of the body is to carry the brain around.” 


—THOMAS A. EDISON 


IN ADDITION TO getting taller, even more strange activity occurs in our 
bodies while we sleep. We are oblivious to the many wonders our bodies 
perform while we slumber. In a study looking at more than 10,000 magnetic 
resonance imaging (MRI) scans of people’s brains, researchers at McGill 
University discovered that human brains are larger in the morning and, like 
the spine, gradually shrink in size as the day goes on. The exact mechanism 
behind the fluctuation of the brain’s size remains unknown. Kunio 
Nakamura, who led the study, postulated that it is the result of fluids within 
the brain, “A possible mechanism may be that lying down during the night 
is associated with a redistribution of body fluids that had accumulated in the 


lower extremities during the day. »1 

While brain size is not inherently an indicator of intelligence, each 
individual’s fluctuations in brain size throughout the day can have a 
significant effect on mental performance and other areas of health. The 
brain, nerve tissue, and spinal cord are made up of about 73.3 percent water 
as opposed to the skin (64.68% water) and bone (31.81% water). When we 
sleep, bodily fluids that are mostly “water” are redistributed throughout the 
body to the places they need to go. For most people, the time spent asleep is 
the most prolonged period of time without drinking water, so when we first 
wake up and later when our brain is at its most shrunken is when we are 
most in need of hydration. 


The Importance of a Well-Hydrated Brain 


The brain needs water to function optimally. It also has no method of 
storing water, so it needs to be hydrated continuously throughout the day. 
When the brain is adequately hydrated, it can perform its tasks—receiving 
energy and nutrients, supporting nerve signal conduction, and removing 
toxins. 

Dehydration has many negative health ramifications. These include 
trouble sleeping, short-term memory loss, difficulty staying focused and 
processing logical problems, energy loss and, in more severe cases, it may 
be a factor in the onset of Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s, and Lou Gehrig’s 
disease. 

A study performed by the Institute of Psychiatry at King’s College 
London found that dehydration causes brain shrinkage, and as such more 
energy is required for the brain’s neurons to achieve the same output as a 
well-lubricated and hydrated brain. Essentially, hydration and the function 
of our brain go hand in hand. A larger, hydrated brain means increased 
blood flow, more oxygen, and nutrient availability, allowing for increased 
levels of concentration, improved mood, and better sleep. While there is 
nothing we can do to stop water escaping when we sleep through necessary 
bodily processes and breathing moisture into the air, we can ensure that we 
consume enough water throughout the day to keep our minds running 
smoothly. 

When you first wake in the morning, it is of immense value to your 
body and mind to immediately consume a minimum of 16 ounces (150 ml) 
of water. We previously reported in the prestigious journal, Nutrition 
Reviews, that throughout the course of a day, men should drink about 100 
ounces of water (13 cups), and women should take about 74 ounces (9 


cups) of water.2 Men have higher water requirements because they are 
usually physically larger than women and have more muscle mass where 
the water is stored. Our daily water needs increase up to the age of eighteen. 
However, as adults, our baseline daily water needs level off and are 
relatively constant throughout the rest of our lives. 

Please note that all beverages (e.g., coffee and juice) have a hydrating 
impact on our brain and body. The disadvantage of beverages such as 


coffee, carbonated drinks, and sports drinks are the high sugar content. 
However, drinking plenty of water (as close to body temperature as 
possible) as soon as you can in the morning is a highly efficient way to 
wake you up and bring the much-needed hydration to your brain. 

A recent study from the University of Illinois on 18,000 participants 
found that increasing water consumption by as little as 1 percent resulted in 
a significant decrease in their daily caloric intake and specifically the intake 
of sugar, sodium, and saturated fat. When the study participants were better 


hydrated, they had less desire for unhealthy foods.° Hydration helps the 
nutrients and energy already in the body get efficiently used, thereby cutting 
the need to take in more food. Also, many people confuse the sense of thirst 
with hunger and immediately reach for food when actually what their body 
would prefer is liquid. 


What About Water Quality on Your Brain? 


When it comes to the quality of water, tap water should be filtered unless 
you have the good fortune of a water main connected to a pure mountain 
spring. Tap water is often full of harmful contaminants. These include: 


e Aluminum, which increases the risk of Alzheimer’s. 

e Arsenic can be found lurking in pipes and is a known poison that 
increases oxidative stress in the brain and reduces learning and 
memory ability. 

e Pharmaceutical contaminants—from tablets/medicines flushed 
down the toilet, metabolites in urine, or undigested tablets—leak 
a vast array of unwanted antibiotics, hormones, and 
antidepressants into drinking water through recycling systems 
that were not designed to cope with these biologically active 
chemicals. 


At one end of the price spectrum, starting at around five bucks, there are 
carbon filters, the most uncomplicated and most cost-effective water filters 
you can buy, which will remove excessive chlorine, benzene, and other 
harmful chemicals, but will not remove chemicals such as fluorine from 


your water. More expensive filtration systems will be more effective at 
eliminating unwanted chemicals and come attached with a higher price tag 
(from $100 to more than $1,000) and extract more trace contaminants and 


can even ionize and alkalinize the water, 5 


How to Up Your Water Intake 


Training yourself to consume more water is a huge advantage in starting 
your day with optimal energy and nutrient flow. Here are some tips to help 
you get more water into your body. 


¢ Remind yourself to drink water. When you wake up, have a 
note by your bed or an alarm on your phone that reminds you to 
drink water straight away. Make it the very first thing you do. 

¢ Drink water at routine moments in your day. Have a glass of 
water while you read the newspaper or take a bottle with you 
while you walk the dog. Find ways of integrating drinking water 
with your existing routine. The act of joining a new habit with 
pre-existing behaviors and habits is a powerful technique, 
because you are utilizing neural pathways in the brain that 
already exist, rather than starting from scratch. 

e Challenge yourself. See how many glasses of water you can 
consume in a day and record your progress on a weekly 
calendar. Seeing how much you have improved at something can 
be a huge incentive to do more, plus making it feel like a fun 
game is an enjoyable incentive to keep on track. 

e Use a water-tracking app. There are several free applications 
that may help you with the difficult task of tracking your fluid 
intake throughout the day. 

e Add some natural flavor. Drinking warm water with lemon or 
a bit of ginger is highly recommended. Freshly squeezed lemon 
in water is alkalizing inside the body and aids digestion. 
Alkaline water with a slightly higher pH (7.4 to 7.7) is brilliant 
for your skin, may help to heal wounds and stomach ulcers, and 


can help maintain healthy bones and tissue. Also, that citrusy 
kick is a nice perk in the morning to stimulate your senses. 


How to Assess Your Hydration Level 


Although we do not have a scientific consensus for the ideal way to assess 
hydration levels, we have identified a few simple, useful methods that can 
be used by most people. 

Urine color and volume (output) are a straightforward and quick way to 
determine where you are, from well hydrated to severely dehydrated. To 
take a urine test, find a cute jar to pee in, and then match the color of your 
urine to the color on a urine color chart. This will help to reduce the 
subjectivity of examining your urine color. It is important to note that urine 
color can be easily confounded by some medications, supplements, and 
vitamins. Unless you are drinking excessive amounts of water each day, 
your urine volume will range from four to eight cups per day. 

In generally healthy people, changes in body weight can be beneficial to 
determine your hydration levels. The use of nude body weight 
measurements in combination with first urination (color or volume) each 
morning allows sufficient sensitivity for detecting daily deviations of 
normal hydration levels. It is simple, inexpensive, and accurately 


distinguishes between well-hydrated and dehydrated levels.© 7 


Dehydrated Brain and Stress Responses 


Let us recap the mechanism that leads to the release of stress hormones and 
see how this affects the brain. During the fight-or-flight response, the brain 
is on high alert. A dehydrated brain may not respond appropriately during 
times when high alertness is necessary for survival. The hypothalamus 
portion of the brain sends a signal to the adrenal glands to release 
epinephrine and a message to the pituitary gland to release cortisol. This 
also plays a role by informing us of the need for water. Cortisol narrows the 
arteries, working in tandem with epinephrine, which speeds up heart rate, 
making blood more available to the body by increasing blood pressure and 


perfusion (moving energy and nutrients from the blood into organs and 
tissues). These physiological responses can be altered when the brain is in a 


chronic state of dehydration.® 

This is all well and good when we must run away from a wild boar, but 
as mentioned previously, prolonged exposure to stressful situations 
(specifically, prolonged stressful reactions to external situations) can have 
significant damaging physical and emotional consequences. Recall that our 
muscles, brain, and other tissue need water to function well. Given that the 
wild boar is biologically better positioned for winning a battle against a 


human, a dehydrated body is much worse off.2 


Summary 


Too much stress is bad for your brain. Providentially, there is much that can 
be done to counteract the negative effects of stress on the brain. Changing 
ones’ environment, engaging in social activities, and learning new things 
create novel neural pathways in the hippocampus portion of the brain. We 
will expand on these ideas and delve deeper into solutions with some 
simple and practical techniques. 


WIZARD TIPS 


e Our brains have a smaller mass in the mornings due to the 
distribution of fluids around the body and a prolonged period 
without hydration while we sleep. 

e The brain needs plenty of water to function optimally, and it 
needs it throughout the day as it cannot store water. 

e Dehydration contributes to many negative health effects like 
sleep disturbances, short-term memory loss, and difficulty 
focusing. In more extreme cases, it may be a factor in 
Alzheimer’s, Parkinson’s, and Lou Gehrig’s disease. 

e The better hydrated the brain is, the more nutrient availability, 
blood, and oxygen flow it has, which improves mental 
performance. 


A minimum of 16 ounces (150 ml) of warm water should be 
consumed first thing in the morning. Men should be consuming 
100 ounces (3,000 ml) of room-temperature water a day, and 
women 74 ounces (2,200ml) of room-temperature water a day. 
Drink water and other beverages like Europeans, without ice 
cubes. 

It is highly beneficial to review the quality of your water and 
take protective measures to ensure you and your family are 
consuming healthy drinking water. 

There are various methods you can use to increase your water 
intake such as setting reminders, challenging yourself with fun 
games, and using a water-tracking app. 

High levels of stress hormones can have a damaging effect on 
the brain and destroy neural pathways. Prolonged chronic stress 
can even shrink brain mass. 

There is much that can be done to combat the effect of stress on 
the brain. Changing your environment, social enrichment, and 
learning new things promote the growth of new neural 
pathways. 


Chapter 6 


Your Heart and Your Health 


“A disease-free body, quiver-free breath, stress-free mind, inhibition- 
free intellect, obsession-free memory, ego that includes all, and soul 
which is free from sorrow is the birthright of every human being.” 


—SRI SRI RAVI SHANKAR 


WHEN WAKING UP in the morning, your heart must work hard. It has 
just gone from having seven hours of rest, and suddenly it needs to go into 
overdrive to get enough blood around your body to get you out of bed and 
moving. The hard-working heart is one of the most critical organs in the 
body. This muscle is roughly the size of your two hands clasped together, 
and it has some serious work to do, being responsible for pumping blood 
around your body and beating 100,000 times a day. 

The heart has four chambers—the right atrium, right ventricle, left 
atrium, and left ventricle. The atriums are the chambers that receive blood, 
while the ventricles are the chambers that pump blood out into the arteries 
to go around the rest of the body. 

Operating under strong influences from circadian rhythms, the heart’s 
function changes throughout the day. For example, heart attacks are 40 
percent more likely to occur in the morning than any other time of day. This 
is because blood pressure is highest, in accordance with the circadian 
rhythms, and the cortisol awakening response is under way, which can 
cause stress on the heart. High blood pressure significantly contributes to 
the risk of a heart attack, when one of the arteries nourishing the heart itself 
gets blocked. This blockage, called plaque, is the result of an excess of 
unhealthy substances in the diet, such as saturated and processed fats and 


refined sugars typically combined with smoking or a lifestyle lacking in 
physical activity. 

In the morning when you wake up the heart needs about 50 percent 
more blood to transition from being in bed to standing up. To an already 
weak heart with a buildup of plaque, the increased blood pressure coupled 
with blood vessels that are less flexible in the morning create a higher 
likelihood of heart attack. This is a significant concern in the United States, 
where sudden cardiac deaths are the leading cause of natural death, 


claiming 300,000 lives a year. b 2 
Another variable we have control over is the calmness (or lack thereof) 
of mornings. Many heart attacks occur when those experiencing them get 


out of bed too quickly in the morning.” 

According to the American Heart Association, your resting heart rate in 
the morning should average between 60 and 80 beats per minute. If you are 
over the age of fifty-five years with a family history of heart disease, it may 
not be a bad idea to periodically assess your heart rate before getting out of 


the bed and, of course, discuss your concerns with a health care provider.*» 


9 Several factors may influence your morning heart rate, such as body 
posture, hydration status, fitness levels, age, and medications. Some 
individuals in excellent physical fitness may have a morning heart rate as 


low as 40 to 50 beats per minute.© While being physically fit is a protective 
factor from advanced heart disease, some individuals may be at risk of a 
rare condition known as sudden cardiac death or exercise-induced sudden 
cardiac death. We will explore exercise in greater detail later in the book; 
however, the good news is that individuals who exercise regularly are twice 


as likely to survive cardiac arrest than their non-exercising peers. 8, 9 

The important thing is to know your heart and health-related risk 
factors. To determine your heart rate, merely transition from lying on your 
back to a seated position in the bed. Locate your pulse on the underside of 
your wrist and count the number of heartbeats for 15 seconds. Multiply the 
number of beats by four. For convenience, you can use a stopwatch or the 
timer on your mobile phone. Avoid the temptation to check your email or 
the latest news, if you decide to use the mobile phone. 

Here are some steps to creating calmer mornings: 


e Plan your day the night before. Do you ever have mornings 
when you are running around like a headless chicken, trying to 
get out the door to work only to discover you cannot find your 
car keys? Avert these chaotic situations by planning your day the 
night before. Prepare everything you need in advance: clothes 
for work, phone charged, car keys to hand. This will save 
valuable time and energy, so you can get on with the essential 
activities in the morning and face the world prepared. Another 
very powerful tip is to write out your to-do list for the next day 
the night before. This means you can get straight to the critical 
stuff and reduce the stress of worrying about things you might 
be forgetting. 

e Breathe deeply. If you observe sleeping babies, you will notice 
that they breathe from their abdomen. This makes a lot of sense 
as this was where they first breathed from when they were inside 
the womb, being nourished by oxygen and nutrients through 
their umbilical cords. As we get older and typically more 
disconnected from our bodies, living in our heads, our breathing 
patterns change. We begin breathing more shallowly from the 
chest. 

e Diaphragmatic breathing (also known as belly breathing) 
opens up space in the abdomen, allowing more blood to be 
pumped throughout the body, reducing physical stress on the 
heart. The breath is intrinsically linked to the mind, and shorter, 
rapid breaths equate to shorter, faster, and unfocused thoughts. 
Longer, slower breaths relate to longer, more deliberate ideas 
with clarity and focus, because there is more oxygen available to 
the brain. This can cause a beneficial reduction in heart rate and 


blood pressure as well as lower cortisol levels. 19, 1, 12 

e Make time for yourself. It is often when we are by ourselves 
that we have some of the most profound and influential ideas 
and realizations. We need the time for such reflection, and it’s 
highly unlikely that it will happen unless we make it a priority. It 
could be early in the morning before your mind has a chance to 
fall into negative thought patterns or on your lunch break. 


Whenever it is, designate a window of time to be in your own 
company. You may wish to meditate, pray, do yoga, or physical 
exercise, or do nothing for 10 minutes. Spending time by 
yourself allows you valuable space to reflect on _ life’s 
happenings and can increase productivity and focus and make 
you appreciate time with others more. 

e Minimize noise and distractions. Consider keeping the 
television, radio, and other devices switched off first thing in the 
moming to designate as much energy for mental focus as 
possible. Avoid watching the news in the morning, if you can 
help it, as the often-stressful images are not conducive to a 
peaceful morning. 

e Wake up to inviting sounds. One of the most aggressive ways 
to start the day is with a high-pitched alarm unwelcomely 
beeping you into consciousness. Instead, try an alarm that gently 
and calmly welcomes you into the day, such as a free smart 
alarm for your smartphone where you can choose a beautiful 
piece of music to rouse you in the morning. Gradually fading in 
the volume will allow you to gently wake from your restful 
slumber instead of panicking you out of bed. 


Stress, Food, and Your Heart 


Many people are eating foods that do not support their heart health, but 
there are some straightforward steps that can improve heart health with 
some simple adjustments to your diet: 


e Eat more foods rich in omega-3. The body cannot produce this 
vital fatty acid, so we have to supplement it from external 
sources. Omega-3 foods prevent blood clots, thus lowering the 
risk of cardiovascular disease. Try these tasty foods: walnuts, 
flaxseeds, chia seeds, hemp seeds, Brazil nuts, almonds, 
cashews, pistachios, hazelnuts, and egg yolks. Healthy fats also 
counter-balance the effects of less healthy refined fats such as 
vegetable oils, which damage blood vessels. 


e Eat more antioxidant foods. Free oxygen radicals cause 
oxidative damage, which attacks various body tissues, cells, and 
even your DNA. The signs of aging are primarily a result of 
oxidative damage as a result of metabolizing less healthy foods 
and various environmental pollutants and toxins. Oxidative 
damage speeds up the progression of heart disease and is linked 
to a wide variety of conditions associated with age and lifestyle, 
including cancer, diabetes, and cardiovascular disease. Foods 
containing high concentrations of antioxidants are excellent at 
cleaning up the damaging free radicals that are causing problems 
in the body. All fruits and vegetables contain antioxidants, 
especially organic produce that generally has higher nutritional 
quality. Some of the highest scorers are oregano, cocoa, 
turmeric, cumin, dried parsley, basil, ginger, thyme, clove, 
cinnamon, and dark red berries or blueberries. Eating a variety 
of colorful foods (“eat a rainbow”) will provide the most 
comprehensive spectrum of the antioxidants your body is 
desperate to receive in order to maintain and even improve all 
aspects of your health. 

e Reduce consumption of unhealthy fats. Lowering your 
consumption of trans fats (typically found in processed 
vegetable oils used to deep fry foods) reduces the chance of 
blocked arteries from plaque buildup. According to a research 
study by the Department of Biological and Biomedical Sciences, 
Aga Khan University, the country of Denmark decreased its 
death rate from coronary heart disease by nearly 50 percent over 
the course of twenty years by banning foods with trans fats. Yes, 
this ban on trans fats led to restrictions on fast foods such as 
burgers, pizzas, and French fries. These foods have virtually no 
nutritional benefits and are packed with a broad spectrum of 
additives, preservatives, and flavor enhancers that do you no 
good whatsoever. They are purposefully made to be addictive 
and to be more profitable, and they have been proven to damage 


your physical and mental health.13, 14, 15 


WIZARD TIPS 


As strong as our hearts are, they quickly come under fire from 
stressful situations due to lack of physical activity and poor diet, 
and any assistance we can give them is an investment in 
ourselves and our future. Many cases of heart disease are 
entirely preventable with a little bit of well-informed action. 
There are some variables over which we do have control, and 
you can take your health into your own hands to ensure you 
have a healthy heart that lasts a lifetime. Two of the most 
significant variables are exercise and diet. 

The heart has to do a lot of work to get blood pumping through 
your body when you first wake up. 

Blood pressure and cortisol levels are at their highest when you 
wake up in the morning. 

Heart attacks are more likely to occur in the morning and often 
happen when people are getting out of bed or shortly thereafter. 
The leading cause of natural death in the United States is heart 
attacks, accounting for 300,000 deaths annually. In fact, heart 
disease is the leading cause of death worldwide. 

Steps can be taken in our diet and environment to strengthen our 
hearts and create calmer, stress-free mornings. How will you 
make your mornings more relaxed? 


Chapter 7 


The Significance of Body Temperature 


“Life is 10 percent what happens to me and 90 percent of how I react to 
it.” 


—CHARLES SWINDOLL 


HEAT IS AN integral element of life. Without it, we would die, and on the 
other hand, with too much of it, we would also keel over. It’s a delicate 
balance. Optimum body temperature, otherwise known as normothermia or 
euthermia, is considered between the narrow band of 97.7°F (36.5°C) and 
99.5°F (37.5°C). 

It is incredible how well the body can regulate itself to maintain its 
temperature within the confines of these limits. This is the ideal temperature 
for all bodily processes to occur, such as blood circulation and the 
functioning of enzymes, which control the reactions that occur in the cells 
of the body. Often when patients visit their doctor, they will have a body 
temperature reading taken because so much information can be obtained 
about their condition based on this. 

Having a temperature that is too high can cause fevers or, in extreme 
cases, heatstroke, seizures, and brain damage. If it gets too low, below 95°F, 
it can cause hypothermia. All of these extremes in temperature and the 
resulting conditions can be fatal. A change of just 5°F above or below 
average body temperature is considered dangerous. 

Body temperature fluctuates in accordance with the circadian rhythms 
and will also be different depending on the season, the environment, the 


individual, and upon eating or drinking. The hypothalamus senses these 
changes internally and externally by detecting the temperature of the blood 


flowing through the brain and also by signals from receptors in the skin 
about environmental temperature. The hypothalamus then regulates body 
temperature accordingly, continually seeking homeostasis (equilibrium). 
This incredible process is known as thermoregulation and requires a lot of 
the energy we consume. One estimate puts it as high as 70 percent of our 


daily caloric intake. > 4 


Ideal Body Temperature for Restful Sleep 


There is usually a fluctuation of 0.5°C (less than 1°F) in each individual’s 
body temperature throughout the day. The coldest/lowest body temperature 
levels occur in the morning, a few hours before you wake, and peak in the 
afternoon between 4:00 and 6:00 p.m. Most mammals, including humans, 
sleep when their body temperature is low and are most active when their 
body temperature reaches its peak. From this perspective, the afternoon is 
the optimum time to exercise due to the summit in body temperature, and 
night and early morning are the best times for us to sleep. 

Body temperature can affect how well we sleep. Researchers from the 
Netherlands Institute for Neuroscience found that thermoregulation plays a 
prominent role in the quality of sleep. Due to the circadian rhythms creating 
cooler body temperature in the moming, the quality of sleep can be 
improved by ensuring external conditions that allow the body’s core 


temperature to drop a few degrees.” They suggested that people 
thermoregulate themselves during a night’s sleep when they get too warm 
by kicking off their duvet to expose their skin to the cooler air temperatures. 
To assist you in a restful night’s sleep, it is recommended that you have 
the room temperature between 65°F (18°C) and 72°F (22°C). However, 
every individual will be different, and it is worthwhile experimenting to 
find the temperature that best supports your quality of sleep. If you do not 
have a thermostat, you can alter your climate for better rest by wearing little 
or no clothes, having light bedding and/or with an open bedroom window. 


The Effect of Stress on Body Temperature 


Anxiety can cause a change in the body’s temperature, although this is 
usually not to the degree that should cause concern. Vasoconstriction 
(reduction in the size of the blood vessels) occurs when people are facing 
stress and experiencing the fight-or-flight response. This constriction can 
lower body temperature, and anxiety can also lead to hyperventilation 
(excessive breathing), which further cools the body. In general, it can be 
said that warmer hands and feet are an indication of being relaxed, and 
colder hands and feet indicate tension, due to the constriction of blood flow 
around the body. During the fight-or-flight response, when the body is 
under stress, the blood is redirected from the body’s extremities toward the 
vital organs to assist in “fighting or flighting.” This is why our hands and 


feet can feel cooler. 

Sometimes such fluctuations in body temperature can be uncomfortable 
and interfere with daily life if someone is undergoing prolonged stress. 
When body temperature is affected by stress or anxiety, there may be a 
multitude of mechanisms at work, but the most crucial factor in regulating 
body temperature in these circumstances is to deal directly with the source 
of stress and anxiety, and/or learn to more mindfully deal with the cause of 


such problems. ^ 8 


How to Maintain Body Temperature 


Here are some ways to assist your body temperature in staying in the 
optimum zone: 


e Exercise. Physical exertion keeps the body temperature warm as 
the byproduct of the heat created by the moving muscles, and 


also increases the body’s tolerance to heat.” 

e Stay hydrated. Dehydration can raise body temperature. In 
conditions of high temperature, the body uses the liquids it 
contains to cool itself down through sweating. If there is not 
enough liquid in the body to be used for the cooling function of 
sweat, the hypothalamus signals to the kidneys to extract less 
water from the blood, and we become aware of thirst. If there is 


no liquid in the body to cool it, then body temperature will 
continue to rise. When exercising or during extended exposure 
to hot or humid climates, make sure to drink plenty of water 
(water really is the best drink you can consume to keep 


hydrated.) 10: 11 

e Eating hot and spicy foods in hot climates. Eating ice cream in 
the summer is a novel pastime in which countless people 
partake, but it is nonetheless an artificial activity that is out of 
alignment with nature. Can you imagine our distant ancestors 
consuming ice cream on a hot summer day? The immediate 
effect is cooling down, but this soon wears off. In tropical 
countries such as India, the Middle East, Africa, the Caribbean, 
and South America, people consume hot and/or spicy food on 
hot days. This is because it causes the body to sweat and cool 
down, regulating core temperature to be a closer match to the 


outside temperature. 1 


As we have seen, body temperature has a remarkable effect on many 
areas of our day-to-day lives. 


Summary 


The ideal body temperature is between 97.7°F and 99.5°F. This temperature 
is optimum for various bodily processes to occur. If body temperature gets 
too high or too low, it can cause health problems that can be fatal in 
extreme cases. Body temperature is regulated by the hypothalamus and 
circadian rhythms, being slightly cooler in the morning and getting warmer 
in the afternoon. Now you have a foundation for understanding how and 
why body temperature impacts our morning and the rest of the day. 


WIZARD TIPS 


e Body temperature can affect how well we sleep. A room 
temperature between 65°F and 72°F is considered ideal for 


sleeping. 

Prolonged stress can affect body temperature. Generally, the 
more stressed someone is, the colder he or she will be due to a 
lack of blood flow to the body. 

There are some things you can do to help your body maintain its 
optimum temperature. These include exercising, staying 
hydrated, and eating hot and spicy foods on hot days. 


Chapter 8 


Creating Self-Discipline 


“The only discipline that lasts is self-discipline.” 
—BUM PHILLIPS 


GETTING THE MOST out of mornings equals getting the most out of 
life. “If you correct your mind,” said the Chinese philosopher Lao Tzu, 
“the rest of your life will fall into place.” The same can be said of 
mornings. If you establish good habits and patterns in the morning, this 
foundation will open the space for good practices and trends for the rest of 
your day, which in turn will create good habits and patterns for the rest of 
your life. In the next several chapters, we will look at how to get the most 
out of mornings using mental and creative tools. First and foremost, we will 
explore mastering mornings with self-discipline, a skill that can transform 
displeasing aspects of your life into remarkable experiences. 

Self-discipline is the ability to motivate and coordinate our efforts and 
activities to improve our quality of life. This includes structured planning, 
organizing, exercising delayed gratification, and the willingness to step out 
of your comfort zone. These things can appear scary and formidable if 
you’re not familiar with them, but don’t worry, you are not alone. It is 
unfortunate that most people are not taught self-discipline, but it is a skill 
that everyone can learn. All you require is the desire to improve your life, 
and then for you to make the decision to do it. Once you take the first step, 
you have ventured onto a beautiful path that offers many rewards for 
yourself and those around you. 


Why We Are Not Self-Disciplined 


In the modern world, we have largely lost sight of the value of self- 
discipline. Advertisements appeal to the weaker aspects of our minds, 
attracting the part of us that wants to be instantly gratified. We are 
conditioned to want things we do not need. When the Lizard is in overdrive, 
we often go from not needing the sparkly $150 shoes and delicious 
“midnight snack” ice cream to wanting it right now after watching a 30- 
second “ad” designed to appeal to the Lizard inside of us. There are times 
when we do not care how the product in question is made or if it is as tasty 
as advertised—we want it because it is shiny and new, and it will 
(momentarily) allow us to forget our problems. 

The problem with instant gratification is that it often creates long-term 
complications, such as addiction, health complaints, and financial problems, 
and it continually postpones the things that we could do to install 
empowering habits. How many times have we said to ourselves, “Pl do it 
tomorrow,” about something we really want to do but requires consistent 
effort for us to benefit from, like writing a book or learning a musical 
instrument or a new language? All too often, tomorrow never comes. 

Instant gratification goes hand in hand with not taking responsibility. If 
we take a step back for a moment and look at the bigger picture, on a 
societal and global level, this attitude of instant gratification and 
irresponsibility results in ecological destruction and economic calamity. 
Many people look at the world and feel powerless, “What can I do?” This 
attitude is exactly the kind of limiting belief that separates people who are 
high achievers and make a positive difference in the world from people who 
live mediocre lives. You do not have to save the world, but a fulfilling life 
that makes a compelling difference to yourself and others requires long- 


term thinking and the development of self-discipline. | 

The ego loves to play the victim, blaming others for problems and 
difficulties in life and creating feelings of powerlessness. It does this to 
avoid taking responsibility and making the steps needed to enact positive 
life changes. Life just “happens” to victims. Conversely, people with self- 
discipline take responsibility for themselves to create the life they want, and 
this is their power. The difference between these two kinds of people is 
simply a shift in perspective. Who do you want to be: a victim or an 
influential person who takes full responsibility for life? 


You are reading this book to improve your mornings and your life, and 
what is offered are the tools and motivation for you to take control and to 
empower you to do so. Ultimately it is up to you to take responsibility for 
yourself and apply what you learn here. 

For some people, the word discipline has the connotation of 
punishment, of being made to do something as a penalty for having done 
something wrong. However, self-discipline is really about the opposite of 
punishment, it’s about putting oneself first in a way that brings you more 
out of life—more time, more money, more health, and more enjoyment of 
your mind and body. Yes, you may have to give up things to develop self- 
discipline, but you will gain something far more significant in the process. 

A study conducted at Taiwan’s National Sun Yat-sen University found 
that people who postpone instant gratification reap the long-term rewards of 


improved health, wealth, and happiness. Another study by the University 
of Pennsylvania found that self-discipline was more important than IQ as a 


factor in the academic performance of eighth-grade students.? This mindset 
of success can be cultivated and self-discipline is the door you need to walk 


through to reveal the most successful version of yourself.4 


How to Create More Self-Discipline 


Self-discipline is like a muscle that has to be exercised regularly for it to 
grow. Repetition is the mother of learning. Through consistent effort to 
develop self-discipline, it will get easier and more comfortable until it gets 
to the point where it is automatic. Self-discipline is the skill that will allow 
you to reach any goal you set. What follows are eight techniques to achieve 
your goals by developing self-discipline, the challenges you face in doing 
so, and how to overcome them. 


TECHNIQUE #1 
Be Aware of Your Resistance 


Challenge of Resistance 


This is the biggest obstacle to developing self-discipline, and it comes from 
your own mind, in the form of resistance. Your own resistance (to any kind 
of change, including new positive habits) is the most prominent enemy and 
blockage to your success that you could ever meet. Developing self- 
discipline means facing your resistance and stepping out of your comfort 
zone, which will create growth and expansion but will be uncomfortable. 

Our egos do not like this, they think it’s much safer to stay in the “zone 
of the known,” and they will put up resistance in the form of discouraging 
internal self-talk, “I can’t do it,” “I didn’t really want it,” “Why should I 
sacrifice my spare time to do this?” “Why should I have to change?” 

All psychological theories identify multiple selves within each person’s 


psyche.” We’ve all experienced this voice of resistance at some point, in 
any situation where we wanted to do something that we knew was good for 
us but faced a challenge from within. Perhaps we weren’t aware that this 
voice was actually working against our best interests. 

Can you relate to this? Maybe you’ve had internal “arguments” about 
getting up in the moming, part of your mind (one aspect of your psyche) 
encouraging you to get up and get a head start on the day, promising you 
will benefit from it. Meanwhile, another aspect of your mind (“voice” in 
your head) reminds you how tired you are and how comfy and cozy the bed 
is and suggests you cancel the chores/activities/meetings you have 
scheduled for the morning. Which voice do you listen to? Which would you 


like to listen to? 


Overcoming Resistance 


Know yourself. No one knows better than you what deters you from 
achieving something. Your resistance, which is a subconscious force against 
change (any change, good or bad), uses any tactic it can to stop you leaving 
your comfort zone. This is often communicated to your conscious mind in a 
very subtle way, with a thought such as: “This is just too hard. Why 
bother?” By predicting how your ego is likely to respond to adversity, you 
can stay one step ahead of your resistance. Like preparing for business 
negotiations, the better prepared you are, the more likely you are to win. 


Bringing awareness to the inner discord between what you want to 
achieve (your goals) and your resistance (immediate gratification and 
staying in your comfort zone) is a massive step toward overcoming it. 
When you catch the voice of opposition and recognize it as a barrier to your 
success, you’re in a better position to move beyond that barrier. 

The next time you embark on a new project or activity that causes 
resistance, remember that there is a part of you that does not want to 
change. Listen for and acknowledge this part of yourself, hear what it has to 
say, but firmly deny its requests, refute its protests and excuses and assert 
your intended goal and the benefits it will bring. Before taking action and 
beginning to work toward your goal, just write down the ways you know 


you are likely to face obstacles from your inner voice of resistance.’ 


TECHNIQUE #2 
Plan for Every Outcome 


Your ego is incredibly talented and will try all and every excuse to stop you 
from stepping outside your comfort zone. Say you want to start a new 
routine of running, but when you get up the next day, it’s much colder 
outside than you anticipated. Your resistance to it will create excuses like, 
“It’s too cold; Pm not going!” It is very clever; you might find excuses like: 
“T’ll injure myself if it is too cold. Better not go, just in case!” Excuses are 
in direct opposition to taking control of your life and they prevent self- 
discipline, growth, and expansion. Developing self-discipline is recognizing 
and planning for these self-created obstacles and actively choosing to work 
through them. 


Overcoming the Barrier to Planning 


When you set a goal to achieve, such as going running the next day, have in 
place “Even If’s.” List the potential obstacles to achieving your goal and 
counter each one with a promise to yourself that you will still achieve your 
goal even if these challenges arise. 

For example: 


Go running 
tomorrow morning 
for 30 minutes 


I don’t sleep well, it’s raining, it’s 
cold, I don’t feel like it 


It’s a beautiful day outside, I am 
Paint the spare invited to do something fun with my 
bedroom, Sunday friends, 
I don’t feel like it 


Study 5 hours this I go to bed late, I have to put my 
week for my final social life on hold temporarily, I 
exam don’t feel like it 


Again, this is all about knowing yourself as an individual, because 
everyone will face challenges depending on what that voice of resistance is 
making excuses about. The more aware you are of the countless 
manifestations of your resistance, the stronger your position to achieve your 
goals and develop self-discipline. The next time you set yourself a new goal 
to accomplish, create a table like the one above so you can foresee all the 
ways your resistance might try to hold you back. 

Be amused and impressed at the creativity and cleverness of your ego— 
it is just doing its “job” to keep you “safe” in your comfort zone, but you 
(the REAL you) can outwit it and anticipate it and in doing so achieve your 
goals and so much more in life. The more you let your ego win, the stronger 
it gets. The more you override its desire to be comfortable, the more you 
will grow. A comfort zone is only temporary: As soon as you have stepped 


out of it, you will have a brand-new comfort zone to explore.® 9 


TECHNIQUE #3 
Prepare to Give Something Up in Order to Gain 


To reach your goal, you will more than likely have to impose certain 
limitations on yourself in order to gain something. These limitations could 
be less free time, less socializing, less money, less junk food, less television, 


or less physical comfort. The downside is that you will lose out in some 
current aspect of your life, but the upside is that through this self-imposed 
sacrifice you will gain something new, typically much better, and in active 
alignment with your chosen journey through life. 

For example, someone who is performing in a live band may have 
several nights a week dedicated to practicing. This musician might miss out 
on watching a favorite television show or going to the bar, but what he or 
she stands to gain is so much more: the enjoyment of playing on stage, the 
appreciation and energy of the crowd, social kudos, being paid for doing 
something he or she loves, the fulfillment of reaping the rewards of hard 
work, and the social bond that comes with any kind of group activity. 
Although the rewards outweigh the sacrifice, the voice of resistance wants 
to remain comfortable and will do what it can to keep the musician 
stationary. 


Overcoming the Limitation of Gaining by Giving 


This requires a bird’s eye view of the overall pros and cons of your goal. 
What benefits will it bring you and what drawbacks will it cause? The voice 
of resistance will do what it can to convince you that your goal is not worth 
the effort by reminding you what you’re losing out on. By consciously 
acknowledging the bigger picture of the pluses and minuses, you know 
exactly what you stand to gain and lose in the pursuit of your goal, and 
you’ll often find that it’s nowhere near as bad as your resistance would have 
you believe. 


Improved: focus, 
Meditate | calmness, relaxation, 
for 30 emotional balance, 
minutes | immune function, self- 
every esteem. Reduced: 
morning | anxiety, blood pressure, 
WOITY. 


Have to go to bed 


and get up half an 
hour earlier, have to 
exercise self-control. 


Save Get to go on vacation, Have to stop buying 
$1000 see a different country new clothes I don’t 


for and experience a new need for 3 months. 
vacation culture, meet new 
by people, new experiences, 


August | enjoy travelling with my 
friends, have fun, relax, 
explore. 


Better health, more Don’t get to eat junk 
Improve | energy, better sleep, fit food, can’t eat out 
my diet | into my summer clothes, | with my girlfriends, 
and drop | look more attractive, feel | can’t rely on junk 


20 lbs in good about myself, food for comfort 
4 improved confidence, | eating — have to find 
months. lower blood pressure, another way to deal 
reduced risk of disease. | with my emotions. 


Every time you make a new goal, create a simple table like the one above 
and write down the pros and cons of working toward it. This helps to keep 
things in perspective: reminding you of the disadvantages you’ll experience 
and the rewards you’ll reap. Make time during your morning routine to 
review your goals, pros and cons. This will give you a fresh viewpoint and 
keep you motivated and disciplined. 


TECHNIQUE #4 
Rewarding Yourself: The Challenge of Self-Compensation 


Let’s face it, imposing self-discipline and breaking old habits can be a 
struggle. You’re going to have to give some things up, restrict yourself, and 
step out of your comfort zone. Of course, it’s going to be worth it in the 
end, but sometimes the reward of accomplishing the goal is not enough to 
endure the criticisms and complaints of your inner resistance, especially for 
longer-term goals, which take time to see results. 


Overcoming by Self-Motivation 


Rewards are an incredibly powerful tool for motivating yourself to reach 
your goals. Consider them the “carrot on the stick,” a technique for 
bypassing your resistance by keeping it happy and at the same time building 
self-discipline. 

Have a reward in place for when you achieve a goal, part of a goal, or a 
certain number of goals. Make sure the reward is appropriate, for example, 
if your goal is to have a healthy diet, do not reward yourself with junk food. 
If your goal is a small achievement, like doing your homework, make the 
reward relative to it, like reading your favorite book for an hour. 

The reward does not have to be something huge. Often simple things are 
effective; it just must be something that you’!l look forward to. Rewards are 
extraordinarily powerful if you have big goals broken down into smaller 
steps—then you can reward yourself for the completion of each step or a 
few of the steps, keeping you motivated until the end of the overall goal. 

These are a few suggestions for self-compensation: 


e Go relax in the park or wilderness 

e A quiet night in by yourself 

¢ A dinner out with your family 

e Buy anew music track 

e Buy anew book 

e Have sex 

e Go toa play 

e Go for a massage 

e Take a relaxing bath 

e Go to the beach 

e Take a free online course 

e Do something creative such as drawing, painting, or playing a 
musical instrument 

e Go on vacation 

e Buy some new clothes 

e Play your favorite sport 


Sometimes just ticking off your achievement is enough reward. Using a 
wall chart or to-do list that regularly accumulates ticks (or stickers, if you 
prefer) can be extremely rewarding and help you feel proud of your 
achievements. What rewards work for you? 


TECHNIQUE #5 
Break Your Goal Down into Manageable Steps 


One of the ways your resistance will try to deter you from reaching your 
goal is by saying it is too complicated or too much work for you. Many 
people have grand visions of what they would like to achieve but the 
prospect of getting to that point can seem impossible, for example, if you 
have a lot of weight to lose. Sometimes we set goals (Wizard at work) that 
are so far away from where we are now (this is the Lizard at play) that we 
are paralyzed into procrastination, and no progress is made. 


Overcoming Aspiration Barriers by Bite-Sized Steps 


It might be difficult to subpoena the discipline to achieve big goals, but if 
you break your goal down into bite-sized steps, you are much more likely to 
stay disciplined enough to complete each subgoal. Achieving each step of 
the goal will give you a sense of satisfaction and completion that will 
provide you with plenty of an encouraging boost to complete the whole 
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For example, if your goal is to find a new job that you love, you cannot 
just immediately achieve that goal. There is a sequence of events that needs 
to happen first with reasonable deadlines. For example, if your main goal is 
to get a new job that you enjoy, you might break it down into simple tasks 
such as: 


goa 


e Goal 1: Research jobs that I want to do. 

e Goal 2: Learn new skills needed to successfully apply for the 
new job. 

e Goal 3: Update my resume. 


e Goal 4: Send resume to five potential employers. 

e Goal 5: Successfully acquire a job interview and receive a 
competitive job offer. 

e Goal 6: Give notice to quit my current job. 


From this list, you might find that you can break the goals down even 
further to make a detailed, step-by-step schedule of smaller, more doable 
tasks. Then you can gradually work toward the big goal on a day-by-day 
basis. This bypasses your resistance to such a big change by introducing it 
so slowly that your resistance, or Lizard brain, will not even realize how 
much you are going to change, thereby reinforcing your self-discipline in 
the process. Having your daily goals set out for you the night before is a 
powerful way to start your mornings ready to take action! 

Consider using SMART goals (specific, measurable, attractive, realistic, 
timed). This makes a goal more definitive, taking it out of the realm of 
imagination and into tangible action. Using the example of finding a new 
job used above and the first goal to “Research jobs that I want to do,” a 
smart goal might look like this: 


e Specific: I will spend 30 minutes per day reviewing job sites. 

e Measurable: I will capture the time I spend and the sites I 
consider in a spreadsheet. 

¢ Attractive: Reviewing sites, I will see what inspires me and find 
ideas for new careers that interest me. 

e Realistic: I will use the time on the train to do this instead of 
reading Facebook updates. 

e Timed: I will do this every working day for two weeks, making 
a total of five to six hours of research. 


This level of detail makes it a much more achievable task as it has clear 
boundaries and you have thought through the how, why, and when of 
actually getting it done. What SMART goals would you like to set for 


yourself?+4 


TECHNIQUE #6 


Recognizing Your Progress 


We have grown up unaware that we have such negative internal 
commentary, because it is so routine, we perceive it to be normal. Unless 
we have actively chosen to work on it, most of us have low self-esteem and 
discouraging internal self-talk. Criticism, doubt, and a generally negative 
internal dialogue toward oneself are abundant in our society and can be a 
major barrier to self-development and evolution. This has a considerable 
impact on the balance between self-discipline and the voice of resistance, 
usually in favor of the resistance. 


Overcoming by Appreciating Your Growth 


Everyone deserves to feel good, and no one is in a more powerful position 
to validate you and recognize your worth than you. Countering your voice 
of internal resistance with positive and encouraging self-talk is a powerful 
tool that gradually diminishes your resistance by cementing the positive 
result of your achievement in your mind, building confidence and self- 
discipline. 

Honoring your achievements is an excellent tool for building self- 
discipline and self-esteem. Upon completing your goals that required 
stepping out of your comfort zone, simply say to yourself, internally or 
aloud, a phrase such as, “well done, me,” “good work,” or “yes, I did it!” 
This is an incredibly powerful tool because you are taking responsibility for 
what you have made happen. Saying positive things about yourself and 
your accomplishments also puts you in a good mood, which gives you the 
energy to achieve more, creating an empowering feedback loop of success. 

Write down a list of the times you had to step out of your comfort zone 
or deal with a difficult situation. Each time your resistance tells you that 
you can’t achieve your goal, counter it by reminding yourself of your 
strengths and accomplishments and affirm to yourself that you will achieve 
your goal. What are you proud of accomplishing? It could be minuscule 
things, but gradually they build up. 


TECHNIQUE #7 


Seeing Your Progress 


On the road to self-discipline, your mind can’t be trusted to remember 
everything that you have achieved or want to achieve. There’s so much 
information to keep at hand and a whole host of obstacles to avoid. 
Persisting in a habit when it feels like you’re getting nowhere is an open 
invitation for your voice of resistance to creep in and question why you’re 
doing what you’re doing. Left unchecked, that voice can lead to failure to 
reach your goals. 


Overcoming by Keeping Track of Self-Improvement 


Recording your progress is a powerful method for growth and development, 
because it allows you to see how much progress you’ve already made, 
which motivates you to keep on track. It’s so easy to forget what you’ve 
accomplished, however, having a reminder that you regularly look at and 
add to paints a picture of growth, from humble beginnings when you first 
started working toward your goal, all the way to the triumph and 
satisfaction of its completion. 

Recording your progress could combine the techniques of Technique 5, 
“Break Your Goal Down into Manageable Steps,” and Technique 6, 
“Recognizing Your Progress,” into one tool, regularly updating and 
reviewing your efforts to reach your goal. Record the date, the activity, how 
long it took, notes to yourself on how you could improve next time, and 
notes on things that worked well. 

Keep your progress written down in one place, either in a notebook, a 
note on your phone, or a spreadsheet on your computer. Whatever medium 
you use to record your progress, make it something that you enjoy 
interacting with, such as a new, quality notebook with colorful pens that 
keep you enjoyably engaged with the process. If you are more of a digital 
fan, find a way to make that work for you with a document or app that you 
like. The more ways you can engross yourself in the process, the more you 
will reduce your resistance to change and the stronger your self-discipline 
will become. Being able to look at what you have achieved effortlessly 
overcomes the self-talk that says you can’t get to your goal. 


TECHNIQUE #8 
Distractions and Temptations 


As previously stated, your mind will do everything to avoid doing what it’s 
supposed to be doing when it means stepping out of its comfort zone. 
Suddenly the most mundane tasks, like cleaning the house, seem really 
enticing in comparison to the effort needed to reach your goals. In these 
moments of weakness, the mind will wander away to anything that seems 
more enjoyable, and keeping it on track can take up a huge amount of 
energy, like trying to herd an unruly elephant. 


Overcoming Your Internal Battle 


Make it easy for yourself. Every time you have an internal battle between 
your resistance and your ambition to succeed, this uses up time and energy 
that could otherwise be redirected to the completion of your goals. Avoid 
these inner conflicts altogether by taking the time to reflect on what things 
hold you back and then removing distractions and temptations from your 
environment. 

This is very subjective depending on you and the goal you are trying to 
reach. For example, if you’re on a new diet, don’t fill your freezer with 
processed foods. If you’re prone to wasting time watching pornography or 
reading Facebook, install software that blocks them. If you have important 
work to finish by the end of the week, but you usually stay up late to watch 
your favorite television series on DVD, give your DVDs to a friend to 
guard them until the weekend, or take the fuse out of the television’s plug, 
whatever it takes to create the optimum environment for success. 
Combining this with rewards keeps you away from the things that hold you 
back and on track to fulfillment, prosperity, and improved self-discipline. 


Summary 


Self-discipline is the ability to motivate oneself to achieve goals and 
improve quality of life. Self-discipline is not a natural ability that some 
people have; it is a skill that can be learned by anyone. Self-discipline 


consists of planning, delayed gratification, and stepping outside of your 
comfort zone. Self-discipline is an undervalued trait in a modern society 
that wants everything now. Feeling like a victim keeps the ego in its 
comfort zone of not taking responsibility. In order to grow and get the most 
out of your mornings and out of life, we have to step outside the comfort 
zone. Studies on the results of students have shown that self-discipline is 
more important than IQ when it comes to success. 


WIZARD TIPS 
There are various tools you can use to cultivate self-discipline, including: 


e Identifying your resistance and being aware of it 

e Planning for every outcome 

e Listing the pros and cons of achieving your goals 

e Rewarding yourself when you achieve goals 

e Breaking big goals down into smaller, manageable ones (SMART 
goals) 

e Recognizing and recording your progress 

e Removing temptations and distractions 


Chapter 9 


Creating Empowering Habits 


“I made a commitment to completely cut out drinking and anything that 
might hamper me from getting my mind and body together. And the 
floodgates of goodness have opened upon me—spiritually and 
financially.” 


—DENZEL WASHINGTON 


IT IS SAID that we become our habits. Habits are built from years of 
repetition and are an automatic reaction to a specific situation. The behavior 
becomes automatic simply because we’ve done it so many times. Each time 
we repeat a habit, it sends an electrical impulse through our synapses, 
strengthening the relevant neural pathway in our brain. These neural 
pathways are initially like small pathways that become bigger the more they 
are stimulated, growing into roads and then highways. 

Eventually, with enough impulses passing through a neural pathway, the 
behavior becomes subconscious, for example, when you learn to ride a bike 
or drive a car and it “clicks,” you no longer need to consciously think about 
how to do it. When it gets to this stage, the Lizard is in its comfort zone so 
it puts up no resistance when you do them. 

This is all well and good for habits that support our best interests, like 
bathing or brushing our teeth, but we often have habits that hold us back, 
like smoking or eating food lacking in nutrition. The perfect morning is 
basically a series of empowering habits. Morning is the best time to make 
changes, because the mind is adjusting to a new situation when we wake so 


we can take advantage of this inherent novelty. 


Willpower, according to researchers at McMaster University, is a finite 


resource that is at its highest in the mornings.” While it is a limited 
resource, it’s also one that can be developed and strengthened by applying 
the principles of creating new habits. The morning is when we have the 
most robust willpower and so is the best time for overcoming the resistance 
of our Lizard to establish new habits. 


How to Create New Habits 


We learned old habits the same way we learn anything, through repetition, 
so the same goes for creating new patterns. Establishing new habits works 
using the theory of displacement. For example, if you have a glass of dirty 
water (representing the old habits) and you then pour fresh water (new 
habits) into it, eventually the fresh water will displace, or push out, the dirty 
water and you will soon have a fresh, clean glass of lovely new 
empowering habits. 

New York Times writer Charles Duhigg identified what he calls the habit 
loop, the mechanism behind all habits. This loop has three parts: cue, 
routine, and reward. For example, if you are in your car at a red traffic light: 


1. The cue. The light turns green. This is the cue for you to act and 
triggers the habit. 

2. The routine. You drive through the light. This is the automatic 
behavior, or habit. 

3. The reward. You drive safely through the lights and continue on your 


way. This is the reward for making the habit.” 


The cue triggers a signal in the brain to initiate the automatic habitual 
behavior. This causes the routine, which is motivated by the reward. Having 
the reward makes it easier to act on the cue at the start of the loop because 
the brain has the expectation of the prize, reducing the resistance of the 
Lizard. When you understand this behavioral loop, you can establish new 
habits much more efficiently. What follows are some more useful tips to 
creating new habits: 


a. Prioritize Habits 


When you learn for yourself how simple it is to change habits, you’ll want 
to make adjustments to all areas of your life. For each area in which you 
want to grow, take some time to think about what kind of empowering 
habits you’d like to establish around that topic. Here are areas you can 
consider: health, wealth, social, relationships, job, hobbies, self-esteem, 
interpersonal skills, positive thinking, time management, life purpose, and 
mastering mornings. 


b. One at a Time 


Because we have a limited amount of willpower in the morning, it’s very 
important how we use that energy. By focusing on just one habit you would 
like to change, for example, eating a healthy, tasty, and nutritious breakfast, 
you can concentrate that willpower on the task at hand until it becomes a 
habit (which requires much less energy and willpower to carry out). 

The time it will take to establish the new habit depends on how much 
resistance you have to the change. For habits that are far away from where 
you are now, it can be too daunting, the kind of situation your Lizard will 
laugh off in disbelief. If your goal is to run 12 miles in one outing, and you 
currently get out of breath walking up a flight of stairs, consider breaking 
this goal down into more achievable steps. Small incremental 
improvements add up to a big transformation and are often more powerful 
and sustainable. 


c. Be Committed and Agree with Yourself About How Much Effort 
Yov’ll Put In 


It’s going to take time and effort to establish new habits. When you set out 
to form new habits, determine how long you will work toward it and mark 
that date on a calendar. A month is long enough to see significant changes 
in behavior and habits. Before you begin, write down what you hope to 
achieve, how many times a week you will practice this new habit, and when 
and where you will do it. 


This planning also determines what/when your triggers will be. Having 
a specific goal to work toward helps keep you accountable to yourself. 
Once you’ve made this agreement with yourself, do your best to honor it. If 
you “fall off the wagon,” get right back on. 


d. Reward Your Success 


This is the important final stage of the loop that is often overlooked. When 
you perform your habit, have in place a reward. It has to be something that 
will motivate you to complete your habit. For some, that can be something 
as simple as congratulating yourself for a job well done or giving yourself a 
big tick on a reward poster. 


e. Stack Habits 


The neural pathways of your pre-existing habits are well-travelled routes in 
your brain. You can take advantage of this by building a new habit and 
associating it with an old one that is well established. Creating new neural 
pathways that are associated with ones that are already substantial is a 
quicker way to create new habits than if you were to start from scratch. 

For example, if you want to create a new habit of exercising in the 
morning, and you have a habit of reading the newspaper every morning, tie 
these activities together by exercising immediately before you read the 
paper. This allows you to much more rapidly install the new behavior you 
want, and reading the newspaper becomes your reward. What habits could 


you stack to make the process of change easier on yourself? 4,5 


The Power of Affirmations 


Another form of habit is affirmations. Affirmations are a statement of intent 
or belief, voiced aloud or in your head. Any belief we hold comes from 
observing our experiences and then processing them with a judgment, or 
affirmation, about them. For example, if you had an unpleasant experience 
at a Zoo when you were younger, you may have developed a belief that zoos 
are scary and talked about them negatively, further affirming this belief and 


ingraining the idea. This would make it very difficult for you to go to a zoo 
and genuinely enjoy it. 

In the same way that repeated habits become stronger neural pathways, 
repeated phrases become established beliefs and habits. Beliefs have a 
tremendous effect on our experience of reality because they literally filter 
the information that the subconscious allows the conscious mind to receive, 
thus, in a sense, creating our experience of reality. Studies have confirmed 
the power of affirmations to reduce stress, and thus they can help to silence 


the Lizard.& 7 

There is continuously an overwhelming amount of data coming from 
our environment every millisecond for our subconscious mind to interpret 
and deliver in some kind of meaningful way to our conscious minds. 
Luckily for us there exists the reticular activating system (RAS) of the 
brain, which acts as this filter, determining what information makes it to our 
conscious mind and what is discarded. Without it, we would be 
overwhelmed by all the sensory data (sights, smells sounds, etc.) so the 
RAS helps us out by only letting information past that happens to be in 
alignment with our beliefs. 

For example, a person who has a well-established belief that money 
comes easily to him or her can walk down a street and find a $20 bill on the 
sidewalk. Another person walked along the same sidewalk earlier in the 
day, but his or her belief is that money is hard to get, so the $20 bill went 
undetected. The difference between the two people is in the beliefs with 
which their RAS is filtering information. If you think money is hard to 
come by, it will be. 

The subconscious mind is perceiving everything in the environment, but 
the person who believes money comes easily has this information 
communicated to the conscious mind to fit with the belief, whereas the 
person who believes money is hard to get has this information omitted to fit 
in with that belief. Our beliefs are literally creating our experience of 
reality. 

A belief is simply a thought repeated enough times that it becomes a 
neural highway with the capacity for automatic behavior. If we affirm 
something to ourselves enough times it will become a belief and it will be 
true for us. For example, we could affirm that we enjoy getting up in the 


morning, even if it isn’t true to begin with, if applied using the techniques 
we will discuss, old mental habits will be displaced by new ones. 

Whether aware of it or not, we have been using affirmations all our 
lives. Once we’re consciously aware of how to do it, we can put them to use 
for creating empowering beliefs and habits instead of the ones that have 


been holding us back from mastering our mornings.®: 9 

Important note: While they are a powerful tool, affirmations alone will 
not produce the changes you need to master mornings. What affirmations 
do is change your perceptions of your experience and bring to you the 
relevant information from your environment, such as books, articles, DVDs, 
advice from a stranger, that you can learn and apply to master mornings. 
After affirming, you need to take action, too. 


How to Create Powerful Affirmations 


Affirmations must follow a specific set of rules for them to be successful. 
Only then can we change our beliefs, experience, and habits. Affirmations, 
like habits, work using the theory of displacement and, with repetition, we 
can transform our old limiting beliefs and habits into shiny new 
empowering ones. Following are the five steps to create powerful and 
successful affirmations that work for you. 


1. Use Present Tense 


The subconscious mind doesn’t understand the past or future, only the 
present tense. Saying “I am going to enjoy getting up in the morning” is 
constantly postponing the change you want to achieve, as it is in the future. 

The subconscious cannot tell the difference between something real and 
something vividly imagined. It perceives what it’s experiencing is 
happening at the moment, even if it is imagined. Use language that defines 
the present moment, for example, “I am enjoying getting up this morning,” 
and your subconscious will go about presenting your conscious mind with 
all the information you need to make it true. What would you like to affirm? 
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2. Use Language That Feels Good When You Use It 


The most powerful affirmations are those that create motivation and 
excitement. When you speak your affirmation aloud, it should sound 
appealing to you. This is for two reasons: First, the affirmation has to be 
something that you are going to enjoy saying over and over again. Second, 
your subconscious responds powerfully to emotions. Any affirmations you 
stated in the past with a strong emotional attachment, whether positive or 
negative, will have been the fastest ones to be established as ingrained 
beliefs and habits. 

How does it feel when you speak your affirmation? Are you aware of 
resistance from your Lizard to the idea? This is a signal that the language 
you’re using should be reshaped until you come up with a phrase that not 
only produces no resistance, but that also feels good to say. Use enjoyable 
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adjectives and power words, like “now,” “easy,” “satisfying,” “fulfilling,” 
“sexy,” “incredible,” “awesome,” “strong,” “fun,” and “enjoyable.” 

For example, “I am enjoying getting up this morning,” compared with 
“I am choosing to savor and enjoy getting up this morning.” The second 
one uses more descriptive imagery that stimulates emotion. Also, using the 
word choose makes affirmations feel more like a conscious choice rather 
than an obligation, and the more you can own it, the more effectively you 
can sneak this change of habit past your Lizard. 

When you write your affirmations, write each one out in different ways 
using colorful, positive language until you find the phrasing that fits your 
needs best. 


3. Use Inclusive Language 


Affirmations must define exactly what you want, but never mention what 
you don’t want. The subconscious will take what you are saying literally. 
For example, “I don’t want to feel tired this morning,” is an ineffective 
affirmation because you have included what you don’t actually want in it, 
so the subconscious will just focus on “feeling tired this morning.” You 
must identify what it is you want and include only this. The statement has to 
include the outcome you are seeking to create. For example, the affirmation 


“I am feeling revitalized and energized this morning” focuses specifically 
on the qualities you wish to embrace. 

You may have to get inventive when it comes to affirmations relating to 
things you no longer want. A classic example of an affirmation that people 
mistakenly use is, “I choose to stop smoking.” Because you include the 
thing that isn’t wanted, the subconscious mind hears “smoking,” and the 
issue perpetuates. This requires some ingenuity, like an affirmation such as, 
“I choose to breathe clean air.” 


4. Be Specific 


From the perspective of creating effective affirmations, the subconscious 
mind only understands specific measurements. This needs to be factored in 
to your affirmation in order for you to get exactly what it is you want. For 
example, “I choose to earn more money” isn’t a very effective affirmation 
because there is no specific information for the subconscious to work with. 
If you repeat this affirmation, you may find that it works, but it might just 
be a $5 tip at work that happens once in a month. Instead, be specific: “I 
choose to earn $250 more this month” is much more effective because the 
subconscious can work with this specific amount. 

Another example is saying, “I choose to have a new partner.” Using this 
affirmation, you may meet a new partner, but without being specific you 
may meet a potential someone who is not compatible with you at all. 
Instead, “I choose to have a new partner who supports me in my goals, 
enjoys getting up early in the mornings, Mexican food, and salsa”—the 
more specific the information you include in your affirmation, the easier it 
is for your subconscious to find that information in your experience and 
deliver it to your conscious mind. 


5. Make It Believable but Stretch Your Boundaries 


You can’t always go immediately from where you are now to where you 
want to be. Long journeys require many different steps toward the 
destination. In the same way, when you’re creating your affirmation, you 
need a realistic idea of what you can achieve in relation to where you are 


now. If you have a strong history of hating getting up in the morning 
because your parents screamed at you to get out of bed, then the idea that 
you could enjoy getting out of bed seems completely implausible to you 
now. Don’t immediately try to create an affirmation about loving mornings 
—your mind simply won’t believe it is possible. 

For example, your current belief that “mornings are horrific” has too 
much mental baggage and resistance from your Lizard to allow a new belief 
like “I am enjoying getting up in the mornings.” Instead, find a more 
believable affirmation that feels possible and work your way toward lovable 
mornings in baby steps. You could start with, “I am choosing to find 
mornings acceptable,” or “I am choosing to feel neutral toward mornings.” 
Then with time, gradually increase your belief of what’s possible, for 
example, “I am choosing to adore the morning.” 

At the same time, when creating affirmations, push the limits of what 
you believe is possible. A good rule of thumb is that if you can imagine you 
have achieved the goal of the affirmation, then you can affirm it into reality. 
If you create an affirmation about an outcome you know you can easily 
achieve, your sense of satisfaction will not be as great as if you had created 
an affirmation around something more challenging. 


How to Apply Affirmations 


When it comes to speaking your affirmations, there are a few important 
points to remember to maximize your efforts. 


1. Relax 


A relaxed mind means the Lizard is not so on guard and is much more 
susceptible to the suggestions of your affirmations. 


e Find a quiet space in the morning (when your willpower is 
strongest) to say your affirmations for the day. 

e Make sure you’re physically comfortable. 

e Scan your body for any tension and just allow this part to soften, 
relax, and release all tension. 


2. Visualize 


The subconscious responds very powerfully to feeling, and the more of a 
sensory experience you can make your affirmation, the more effective it 
will be. 


e Picture yourself having reached the goal of your affirmation. 
e Utilize all your senses. What can you see, hear, smell, touch, and 
taste at the moment your goal is reached? 


3. Feel 


When you visualize yourself achieving your goal, imagine how amazing it 
will feel. Creating the feeling of how you want your experience to be is a 
solid way to get your subconscious to take notice. If you struggle to connect 
with the emotions you want to create, remember experiences in the past that 
produced these feelings and then transplant them to the experience you 
want to create. For example, if you want to affirm enjoying exercise, think 
back to a time when you felt empowered or satisfied after exercising. 
Piggyback old positive experiences onto new desired ones to maximize 
SUCCESS. 


4. Repeat 


We mentioned it before, and it’s still true, repetition is the mother of 
learning. If you follow the guidelines provided with consistent effort, you 
will experience the results you want. Set aside time every morning to 
reinforce the positive messages you want to establish firmly as habits and 
beliefs. It only needs to be a minute or two, and regularity is key. 


5. Remind 


Write down your affirmations and put them in places where you’ ll see them 
on a regular basis. Put them in locations you visit every day, like your 
kitchen, the bathroom, and the bedroom. Each time you see them, you can 


briefly practice the process outlined above—relax, visualize, feel, and 
repeat the affirmation. 

Establishing new habits and affirmations is a powerful way to take 
control of your mornings and your life. With these tools, you can overcome 
the resistance of your Lizard and become the most incredible, productive, 
happy, and early-to-rise version of yourself possible. 


WIZARD TIPS 


Habits are automatic behaviors learned through repetition. 

The morning, when our willpower is strongest, is the best time 
to establish new habits. 

All habits follow the three-part mechanism of the habit loop: the 
cue, the routine, and the reward. 

There are various things we can do to help create new habits, 
including: 

e prioritizing habits 

e focusing on one at a time 

e committing to a predetermined schedule of action 

e rewarding our successes 

e stacking habits 

Affirmations are statements of intent or belief about how we 
desire things to be expressed as if they are already that way. 

Our experience of reality is filtered by our subconscious mind in 


accordance with our beliefs.14 

A belief is an affirmation repeated again and again until it 

becomes true for us. 

We can use affirmations to positively alter our experience. 

There are six steps to creating effective affirmations and 

maximizing their ability to help us change: 

e use the present tense 

e use language that feels good 

e use inclusive language (what you want not what you do not 
want) 

e be specific 


e make it believable 
e lots of repetition 


Chapter 10 


Creativity with Writing 


“Either write something worth reading or do something worth writing.” 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


WAKING UP AFTER a good night’s sleep, your body has replenished 
itself, healed, and performed all the necessary tasks it needs for you to start 
your day. It is no different for the brain. Upon waking, synaptic connections 
are stronger than when you fell asleep the night before, as detected by MRI 


scans. This specifically effects creativity, because the many parts of the 
brain associated with creativity are stronger in the moming. Research 
studies have been infusing a conditioned scent, such as vanilla, to help 
stimulate the creative centers in the Wizard brain and enable enhanced 
creative performance. While this is not a black-and-white rule, for many 
people, morning is the best time for creativity, and for others enhancing the 
environment may help improve their creative activities. 

There are many documented health benefits to writing. Incorporating 
just five minutes of putting pen to paper in the morning can have a hugely 
beneficial impact on your day—fewer visits to the doctor, reduced blood 
pressure, improved mood/affect, and feeling of greater psychological well- 
being are just a few of the documented benefits. Neuropsychologist Jenni 
Ogden posits the benefits of expressing oneself creatively in writing, 
suggesting that writing and reading something someone enjoys can slow 


down the brain’s aging process.2 
Another great way to start your day with writing is setting goals, as we 
have seen with creating more self-discipline and forming empowering 


habits. One study found that people who write about reaching their future 


goals on a regular basis are happier and have reduced stress levels.’ 
Another form of early morning writing is journaling, expressing how 
you feel about certain issues. Another study documented people willingly 
writing about traumatic events. It showed that six months after they started 
writing, people experienced emotional benefits because describing the 
trauma made them better equipped to deal with it, even if they did not talk 


to anyone about ith 9 


Creative Techniques to Wake Up Your Mind in the Morning 


It might seem that creativity flows effortlessly for some people but not 
others. The truth is that it is a skill that can be cultivated by anyone. The 
next time you need some writing inspiration, experiment with some of these 
techniques to get your creative juices flowing, spending just 10 minutes of 
your morning. Try one of these exercises every day for a week. 


1. Write About an Event That Impacted You Deeply 


Describe in detail an event that affected you emotionally. Write as much 
detail as you can about what you felt, how the experience impacted you, 


and how you felt before and then after the experience. 


2. Write a Detailed Account of Someone You Know 


Describe someone you know well, writing a quick biography of that 
person’s life as you know it and your relationship with him or her. What life 
experiences has this person been through that shaped who they are? How 
did you meet? Alternatively, do the same exercise but invent a fictional 
character and your relationship with him or her. 


3. Describe in Detail an Object in Front of You 


Write about any object of your choice in as much detail as you can, 
including shape, color, function, and so on, but let your imagination take 
you beyond what you can see in front of you, allowing yourself to add 
fantastical and fun details. For example, I have a toaster in my kitchen that 
is metallic and has recently been colonized by a group of tiny aliens that are 
syphoning off the heat from when I make toast to power their thumb-sized 


spacecraft./» 8 


4. Write About Your Perfect Morning 


Write an entry about what your perfect morning would look like. What 
activities would you fit into it, what would you have for breakfast, and how 
would you feel? This is an excellent visualization exercise that can assist in 
stimulating creativity and ideas about what you’d like to get out of 


mornings in “a perfect world.”2 


5. Write About a Piece of Music 


Play a piece of music that you love and write a detailed account of it, 
discuss how you relate to the lyrics of the song or how the melody makes 
you feel. 


6. The Magic Wand 


This is a powerful exercise to envision solutions to problems and lateral 
thinking: Write about a problem you are currently experiencing. If you had 
a magic wand that could create anything, what would you do? This is a 
great way to think outside of the box and practice looking for solutions, 
combining logical problem-solving skills with creative expression to give 
you a more fulfilling Wizard brain experience in the morning. 


7. Analyze the Works of Writers You Admire 


Leaf through your favorite fiction or poetry book for inspiration. It is often 
said that imitation is the greatest form of flattery. This is not to say you 


should just copy ideas from someone else—that would be lazy. But if you 
are struggling to come up with original ideas, remember that all forms of art 
are a contribution to a wider context of the countless other pieces of art that 
give them meaning in the first place. Your favorite authors had their own 
inspirational authors, too, from whom they would have borrowed ideas, and 
some of them probably shamelessly ripped off the work of others. Take 
what you like from your favorite authors, examine what it is about their 
work that appeals to you, and keep this in mind for future writing projects, 
but remember to make it your own. 


How to Overcome the Resistance to Being Creative 


With the amazing benefits that creative writing can bring to your morning, 
it is no wonder that the Lizard is going to interject to avoid having to leave 
its comfort zone. It can be said that the better something is for you, the 
stronger your resistance to doing it will be. However, if you have learned 
anything from this book so far, I hope you understand that resistance is an 
inner force, a manifestation of your Lizard brain, and because it comes from 
within, you can take responsibility for it and reduce its influence. 
Here are some tips on how: 


1. Accept No Excuses! 


All those clever excuses queued up by your Lizard might be extremely 
ingenious methods for weaseling out of doing what you had planned, but 
they are also taking away your power to grow and develop. Every time you 
give in to excuses, you make it harder for yourself the next time the 
situation arises. Stay focused on your creative endeavor. 


2. It Does Not Have to Be Perfect 


There is a common misconception that successful authors, writers, and 
artists of all kind will sit down and immediately produce a masterpiece. In 
fact, they have usually spent countless hours honing their craft. Putting in 
the effort to continue with a creative project, even if the results seem 


mediocre, means pushing through resistance and expanding the ability to be 
creative. It is during these difficult experiences that real growth occurs. 


3. Be Prepared for Resistance 


At some point in your creative activity, resistance will pop up. It might be 
as you make a glaring error or when you run out of ideas. The point is it 
will happen. To overcome resistance, you must be prepared for its 
inevitable appearance. You will have to step out of your comfort zone to 
defeat it, and you must be clever, because your Lizard brain is extremely 
deceptive and has a thousand and one tricks up its sleeve to stop you from 
excelling. Expect resistance and some apprehension and remember that it 
can come in any form. 


4. Do a Little Planning 


Before you embark on a creative task, write yourself a quick plan about 
what you’re going to write about. Do some research into techniques, styles, 
and information related to your chosen activity. This way you can jump into 
action straight away when you come to do the work with some ideas 
already generated in the back of your mind. 


5. Experiment with Different Projects at Once 


This applies to any creative discipline as much as writing. Trying the same 
thing each time creatively can quickly get boring. You can easily get stuck 
in a rut when repeating the same technique/writing style/genre. 
Experimenting with various writing projects allows you to explore and give 
expression to a diverse range of creative projects. For example, try writing 
short stories about romance, horror, and comedy on different days of the 
week. 

Take advantage of mornings as a time to be creative and add an element 
of imagination and experimentation to your morning routines. How much 


creative fun would you like to fit in?10, 11, 12 


WIZARD TIPS 


e Your brain has more synaptic connections when you wake in the 
morning than when you went to sleep, and this increases your 
potential to be creative. 

e Writing in the morning can slow down the brain’s aging process, 
promote happiness, reduce stress levels, and help to overcome 
trauma. 

e There are various techniques you can use to stimulate creativity 
with writing, such as: 

e write about events that impact you emotionally 

e write about someone you know 

e describe everyday objects with an imaginative twist 
e write about your perfect morning 

e write about a favorite piece of music 

e the magic wand exercise 

e analyze the works of writers you appreciate 

e There are various techniques to overcome your resistance to 

writing, including: 

e not accepting excuses 

e allow it to be imperfect 

e prepare mentally for resistance 

e plan the creative session 

e experiment with different projects at the same time 


Chapter 11 


Taking Advantage of the Morning 


“Tt ain’t as bad as you think. It will look better in the morning.” 


—COLIN POWELL 


THE MORNING IS the testing ground for a life of productivity (or lack 
thereof, depending on how you choose to go about it). Establishing good 
morning habits and a routine that you practice regularly will allow your 
mind to focus on the things that matter and are vital to mastering mornings. 


Getting the Most Out of Your Morning 


A morning routine is a solid foundation, preparing you for the day ahead 
with the right attitude. Highly successful people have morning routines that 
they practice consistently every day. We look at this in more depth in the 
section titled “What Leaders Do to Start Their Day,” which can be found in 
Chapter 18. 

A morning routine is like an anchor that keeps you grounded in a set of 
useful habits, which may at first feel limiting but practiced enough is 
liberation from the Lizard and from time and energy wasted, into higher 
productivity, reduced stress, and happier mornings. 

As we have seen, in the morning, even though our willpower is 
strongest in the morning, it is a precious and limited resource that deeply 
impacts how we spend our time and energy. Without conscious awareness 
of where our time is going, it is highly likely that we are wasting it on 
inconsequential activities. 


It is very important that the first part of the morning we dedicate to 
ourselves. This is both selfish and altruistic. Selfish because, yes, we are 
putting ourselves first, yet altruistic because we are putting ourselves in a 
position where we will be a happier, more productive version of ourselves 
in a better state to interact with and support those around us. 


How to Create a Morning Routine 


What is the first thing you do when you wake up in the morning? Whatever 
the answer was, the new answer is “my morning routine!” That’s right, the 
very second you wake, the first thing you should do is start your morning 
routine. We are not wasting any time here. 

Your morning routine does not need to take a long time. It can be as 
little as fifteen to twenty minutes or as long as two hours. It is time 
dedicated to you and habits that support you. Forget emails, social media, 
and any other demands on your energy coming from external sources. They 
are banned until after the morning routine. Make a commitment to yourself 
to put you and your productive and happy mornings first. 

A morning routine is highly subjective, depending on what activities 
support your physical, mental, and emotional well-being and what helps 
you to feel happy and productive. What follows is a rough guideline to 
making a morning routine, because there is no one-size-fits-all formula. 
You must use what works for you. Experiment with different routines. Keep 
it fluid, keep changing things that do not work, and keep testing new things. 

In the beginning, start small, with just five or so habits that you want to 
start your day with. Remember that the greater the leap in where you are 
now to a new routine, the greater the resistance you will get from your 
Lizard. As time goes on and you get into the groove of your routine, you 
can add more habits to it, but initially start off small. 

Incorporate things that stimulate you physically, mentally, emotionally, 
and, if you are inclined, spiritually. Pick the habits that you want to develop 
that produce feelings of excitement, happiness, or joy. The most important 
thing about a morning routine is that you create one that you enjoy so much 
you will stick to it. If, when you practice it, any aspects are not making you 
feel good, get rid of them and replace them with something else. 


Here are some suggestions of habits you could incorporate into your 
new morning routine. These recommendations should help generate your 
own ideas: 


Immediately Upon Waking 


e Drink a glass of warm water with lemon 
e Make your bed 

e Say ten things for which you are grateful 
e Simply put a smile on your face 


Light Physical Activities 


e Stretching 

e Yoga! 

e Dance 

e Jogging in place 

e Bodyweight exercise 


e Eat an energizing breakfast? 3» 4 9 


Mental Activities 


e Creative writing 

e Meditation 

e Prayer 

e Listen to a stimulating podcast 
e Painting or drawing 

e Planning the day 

e Write down goals for the day 


Emotional Activities 


e Say your positive affirmations for the day 
e Listen to a beautiful piece of music 


e Go for a short walk in nature 

e Look in the mirror and say nice things about how you look 

e Write down a list of positive traits you appreciate about yourself 
e Spend quality time with your family 


A morning routine could look something like this: 


ACTIVITY 


Drink a cup of warm water 
Light stretching and yogic breathing 6 


Meditation and guided relaxation 7, 8, 


2 


Say your positive affirmations for the 
day 


Light physical activity (walk) 


Because you are working on multiple habits at once, you are 
automatically stacking these habits together, creating stronger neural 
networks. Remember what we discussed in Chapter 9, on “Creating 
Empowering Habits”? All habits consist of the three stages of the habit 
loop: the cue, the routine, and the reward. The cue is the trigger that signals 
the brain to initiate the habit. So, by having consecutive habits, as you 
complete each one, it acts as the cue for the next one. Over time, this 
creates a domino effect of automatic behavior. 

Even if you are just able to do two minutes of each habit, this is still a 
valuable morning routine, and the repeated practice of it will quickly build 
up into productive and fulfilling mornings. Once you have devised your 
morning routine, all you need to do is start it tomorrow. Act as soon as 


possible to avoid resistance. Then make a commitment to yourself to 
practice the routine every day for a month. 


How to “Eat Frogs” to Increase Productivity 


After you have had time to yourself to start the day in the most supportive 
way, now is the time to get productive. Whereas the aim of the morning 
routine is to enjoy the experience as much as possible, the point of “eating 
frogs” is to step out of your comfort zone. Learning to eat frogs is an 
excellent exercise in increasing productivity. The idea of eating frogs comes 
originally from the pen of Mark Twain, who said, “Eat a live frog first thing 
in the morning and nothing worse will happen to you the rest of the day.” 
Motivational author, speaker, and expert on productivity Brian Tracy 
expanded on this idea in his book Eat That Frog! 

The concept is very simple—eating a frog is essentially the biggest and 
most important task you have to do but really don’t want to. This is the 
opposite of “low-hanging fruits,” which are easy tasks or tasks you would 
enjoy but are far less important. 

If you eat frogs first thing in the morning, then it will give you the 
energy to get everything else done in your day. The sooner you can eat the 
biggest, ugliest-looking frog you have on your to-do list, the better. This 
will avoid the procrastinating resistance of your Lizard and give more 
firepower to your self-discipline and your Wizard. Frog tasks often seem 
much worse than they are in reality, as we have built up resistance to them. 
Getting them done feels good and empowers you in multiple ways. 

Once the biggest frog is comfortably digesting in your stomach, you can 
get on with the rest of what you need to do, and it’s going to be so much 
easier. The morning is the best time for frogs, because we’re more focused 
and our willpower is strongest, so it makes sense to use our internal 
resources on eating those frogs. This also allows you to enjoy the rest of 
your day more as you don’t have the prospect of eating a big fat frog 
looming over your head. 

To implement the eating of frogs during your morning: 


e Write down a list of all the tasks you want to complete the night 
before. 

e Determine which tasks provide the most value and are the best 
use of your time. 

e Identify the frogs (tasks you would rather not do but know are 
important). 

e The biggest frog will be the task that provides the most value 
and is the best use of your time. 

e Plan your tasks for the next day with the biggest frog first, then 
the next biggest frog, working your way to the low-hanging 
fruits. 

e At the end of the day, repeat the method again to plan for the 
next day. 


This concludes our foray into morning routines and the prioritizing of 
tasks. Next, we explore posture and its supreme importance in the morning 
and all times of the day. 


Summary 


e Having a solid morning routine is essential to mastering 
mornings. 

e A morning routine is the most efficient way to expend your 
energy and build self-discipline. 

e Your morning routine should be the first thing you do in the 
morning. 

e A morning routine must be tailored to the needs of the 
individual. 

e When starting out, it is easier to establish just a few habits. 

e It is important that you enjoy the activities of your morning 
routine. 

e Working on building multiple habits at once stacks them and 
creates stronger neural pathways in the brain. 

e Even if you can only spend a few minutes on each activity of 
your morning routine, this will be incredibly valuable. 


e “Eat frogs,” the most important tasks, first thing in the morning 
to give you the energy to complete all the rest of your tasks for 
the day. 


Chapter 12 


Adopt a Morning-Friendly Posture 


“A good stance and posture reflect a proper state of mind.” 


—MORIHEI UESHIBA 


POSTURE IS THE alignment or positioning of the body, which affects us 
not only physically but mentally and emotionally as well. From the moment 
we get out of bed in the morning, the posture we adopt is either helping or 
hindering us in terms of better health, more energy, and greater happiness. 
Your stance has a significant effect on how blood flows through the brain 
and how this blood flow is regulated. 


Modern Problems with Posture 


A social psychologist from Harvard Business School, Amy Cuddy, found 
that posture exerts a powerful influence over how we feel about ourselves 
and how others perceive us. In her TED talk, she discusses the two different 
types of body posture, powerful poses and powerless poses. A powerful 
pose conveys confidence and power, with head held high, arms lifted or 


outstretched, and a general demeanor of self-assurance.! An excellent 
example of this is someone standing with arms and legs outstretched like a 
starfish, or when people raise their hands in the air after successfully 
achieving something. On the contrary, a powerless pose conveys insecurity 
and fatigue, head held low, arms crossed, and the limbs generally drawn 
inwardly to the body, such as someone sitting alone and hunched over. 

Dr. Cuddy performed an experiment in which participants were asked to 
adopt powerful or powerless poses for two minutes, after which they would 


participate in a job interview. The results showed a clear connection 


between the postures taken and the success of the participants. Employers 
repeatedly picked the people who had been doing the powerful poses. It is 
fascinating that the hormone levels of the participants changed: After two 
minutes of performing the power poses, subjects experienced an increase in 
testosterone and a decrease in cortisol. Those doing the powerless poses 
experienced the inverse, an increase in cortisol and a reduction in 


testosterone.? 

Changing our posture has a profound effect on how we show up in the 
world. Incorporating a powerful pose into your morning routine can be an 
excellent start to the day. An upright, dominant posture translates to 


improved self-esteem and an improved mood.4 

Such a simple change not only affects our mood, psychology, and 
confidence, it also affects our physical body. A good posture allows the 
weight of your body to be distributed evenly across muscles, joints, and 
ligaments so your energy is used more efficiently. This has a knock-on 
effect for the optimum functioning of your vital organs. Simply put, the 
better your posture, the easier it is for blood and oxygen to flow to where 


they need to go in your body.? 

A poor posture means the weight of your body is placing an unnatural 
amount of stress on your muscles, joints, and ligaments. Over time, this can 
cause more severe health problems for the digestive and respiratory 
systems. When we were babies, our posture was perfect. We inhabited the 
fullness of our bodies with grace and a full mobility of movement. As we 
got older we had to focus on the demands of life, and we gradually 
occupied our minds while often losing touch with being fully physically 
present in our bodies. 

Posture is something we are continually engaging, whether standing, 
sitting, lying down, or moving, but many people rarely think about it, until 
we are faced with a health problem that demands postural correction. Our 
posture is not helped by the unfortunate reality that many of our modern 
lifestyle habits don’t support it. For example, chairs generally promote 
lousy posture, and we sit in chairs a lot. It has been estimated that three- 


quarters of the Western world’s jobs are done sitting down.® 7 A study by 


Vanderbilt University estimated that the average American spends 7.7 hours 


every day sitting down.® 

A new affliction unique to the lifestyles of the twenty-first cenury has 
been identified as sitting disease. As silly as the name sounds, it is a grave 
health concern affecting millions of people who lead a sedentary lifestyle. 
According to a study by the American Cancer Society, women who sit for 
more than six hours a day are 94 percent more likely to die than their 
counterparts who sit for less than three hours a day, and the same is true for 
men who sit for more than six hours a day, making them 48 percent more 
likely to die than those who are more active. If you spend a lot of time 
sitting down, it is very important to take regular breaks to get up and move 


around, ideally once every half hour.” 


How to Improve Posture 


“The most important thing is posture: when you get old, it’s the way 
you walk, the way you stand, that shows it.” 


—CARINE ROITFELD 


Modern lifestyle afflictions, including sitting disease, are a phenomemon 
that is not experienced by the whole world. Biochemist Esther Gokhaley 
suffered tremendous back pain after she gave birth to her first child. 
Following a failed back surgery, her suffering drove her to find a solution. 
After reading about the postural habits of indigenous peoples recorded by 
anthropologists, she visited different cultures around the world that do not 
adhere to modern Western lifestyle. She discovered that even though these 
people often have a very physically demanding lifestyle and partake in 
activities that could put a lot of stress on the spine, their rates of back 
problems were much lower than in the West. Their secret? Good posture (of 
course). 19, 11, 12 


The first thing that struck Esther was the shape of their spines. She 
realized that the Western spine is often shaped like an “S,” whereas the 
populations without back pain have a “J”-shaped spine. In technical 
language, the “J” spine compared with the “S” spine has a flatter lumbar 


curvature. In plain language, they stuck their tailbones and buttocks 
outward behind them. This creates a smooth groove in the spine and the 
shoulders sit comfortably. She dubbed this the “primal posture” and later 
observed that all children are born with a J-shaped spine, which can also be 
seen in classical Greek statues. Our ancestors carried themselves in this way 
long before office jobs and evening television were a mainstay of modern 
lifestyles. 

Esther developed a simple but powerful technique to improve posture 
called the Gokhaley Method. Here are some simple exercises from the 
method to enhance posture: 


1. Shoulder Roll 


e Starting with one shoulder, gently pull it up, then back as far as 
it will comfortably go, and then allow it to drop down. 

e Do the same for the other one. 

e Repeat this exercise to put your arms and shoulders back where 
they should be. 

e The shoulder blades will be sticking out at the back. 

e The shoulder roll improves blood circulation and breathing, 
reduces the risk of repetitive stress injury, and makes you more 
confident in both appearance and how you feel about yourself. 


2. Align the Head and Shoulders 


e The ears are above the shoulders. 

e The neck is gently pulled back. 

e The crown of the head is raised up and is the highest point of the 
body. The chin relaxes downwards. 


3. Lengthen the Spine 


e Either sitting down or standing up, take a deep breath in, and, 
without curving your back, stand as tall as you can. 
e Maintaining the same height, give a deep exhalation. 


Practicing this exercise extends your spine safely and 
comfortably, and develops your abdominal muscles. 


4. Clench Your Buttocks 


When walking, squeeze your buttocks with each step you take. 
Not only does this support your lower back, it also keeps your 
buttocks well exercised, too. 


5. Stick Your Tail Out Behind You 


Imagine that the base of your spine extends into a tail. 

Now visualize your tail sticking out behind you, like a monkey, 
and physically move your tail bone in the same direction. 

Try out these simple exercises now to improve your posture, 
maximize the distribution of energy around your body, and get 
into the right physical and mental frame to start your mornings. 


WIZARD TIPS 
Posture has far-reaching effects on us physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. 
Adopting a powerful pose has been shown to increase 


confidence and testosterone, and reduce stress and cortisol.!3 
Taking a powerless pose has been shown to reduce confidence 
and testosterone and increase cortisol. 

Our posture can have a massive impact on our success in the real 
world, such as during job interviews. 

Good posture creates an efficient flow of blood and oxygen and 
assists the function of the vital organs. 

Poor posture can result in impairment of the digestive and 
respiratory systems. 

Chairs are generally bad for posture and prolonged sitting can 
reduce life expectancy. 


e When sitting for prolonged periods it’s important to get up and 
move around to avoid the effects of inactivity. 

e When it comes to the spine, a “J-shaped curve is generally 
better, rather than an “S”-shaped curve. 

e Some simple exercises to implement better posture are the 
shoulder roll, aligning the head and shoulders, lengthening the 
spine, and clenching the butt cheeks. 


Chapter 13 


Exercise Is Good Medicine 


“Leave all the afternoon for exercise and recreation, which are as 
necessary as reading. I will rather say more necessary because health is 
worth more than learning.” 


— THOMAS JEFFERSON 


STARTING OFF THE day the right way with some physical exertion can 
be a brilliant contribution to your brain and body health. One of the major 
obstacles to better health that people face is having enough time. It is 
essential that we make time, and the mornings are an excellent opportunity. 

Let’s revisit a few exercise-related topics that we discussed in previous 
chapters: 


e In Chapter 1, we looked at how circadian rhythms affect our 
ability to exercise and suggested that, in accordance with 
hormone levels, the best times to exercise are in the 
afternoon/evening. 

e In Chapter 6, we explained that, when waking up in the 
morning, your heart must work hard. It has just gone suddenly 
from having seven hours of rest to overdrive, pumping enough 
blood through your body to get you out of bed and moving. In 
addition, circadian rhythms influence the heart, the functions of 
which change throughout the day. For example, heart attacks are 
AO percent more likely in the morning than any other time of 
day. This is because blood pressure is highest, in accordance 


with the circadian rhythms, and the cortisol awakening response 
is under way, which can put stress on the heart. 


Now we will look at some of the benefits of exercising in the morning. 
It is imperative, however, for you to weigh the risks and benefits to 
determine when is the best time to incorporate physical activity into your 
daily routine. 


Benefits of Morning Exercise 


1. It is a Frog. Previously we looked at Brian Tracy’s technique of 
“eating the frogs” first, the most important and energy demanding 
tasks of the day. Exercising in the mornings creates a great sense of 
achievement that gives you a boost to complete the rest of the tasks for 
your day. 

2. More Energy Throughout the Day. An energizing start to your day 
carries through to your work and all the other responsiblities of your 
day, increasing your productivity and ability to deal with problems. 

3. Improved Mood. Nothing beats the boost of feel-good 
neurotransmitters to start your day off on the right foot. Exercising in 
the morning can increase productivity and your mental clarity, 
although there are other ways to achieve these benefits that do not 
require intense, early morning, physical activity. 

4. Feel in Control of Your Life. It feels amazing to get up early and do 
something that supports your physical, mental, and emotional health. 
After 30 minutes of breath-based meditation, I start at least four days 
per week with a light jog outside as the early morning sun illuminates 
nature. This is a splendid experience—I cannot recommend it enough. 
Research also shows that individuals who exercise in the morning are 
more consistent with their routine than those individuals who attempt 
to “get it in” sometime in the day. As you may have learned from our 
review of circadian rhythms, the human body is wired for routine, but 
the Lizard brain will often attempt to convince us that it is too early to 
exercise and to fit it in later in the day. 


Let us explore some simple exercises to build empowering exercise 
habits. Do not worry if you are new to exercising. Our goal here is not to 
look like a fitness magazine cover model, it is merely to exercise more than 
you were before and to feel good about yourself. The other primary goal is 
to develop the proper habit of exercising on a regular basis, regardless of 
the time of day that you decide to engage in this activity. A physical activity 
routine added to your to-do list will be a massive achievement. When it 
comes to mastering mornings, how you feel about yourself is far more 
important than numbers on a weight scale. 

A six-month study conducted by Dr. Timothy S. Church and colleagues 
tested the aerobic health of 464 sedentary, overweight, or obese women 


who were menopausal. | One group in the study walked at a speed between 
one-and-a-half and three miles an hour, for an average of 72 minutes a week 
(the equivalent of 10 minutes a day, every day for a week). Their efforts 
were rewarded with the better fitness and heart health they gained. Another 
study by Dr. Duck-chul Lee of Iowa State University and colleagues 
investigated the health over fifteen years of 55,000 people between the ages 


of eighteen and 100.2 They compared people who jogged three times a 
week for between 50 to 120 minutes a week with those who did not run at 
all. They found that people who trotted had 30 percent less chance of dying 
from all causes and 45 percent less chance of dying from cardiovascular 
disease. That is between sixteen and forty minutes of exercise, three times a 
week, a meager amount of time when you consider the extra life and vitality 
it offered. 

Being still equates with death as movement is compared with life. Our 
bodies were designed to move. Despite what your Lizard will tell you, 
pushing past your comfort zone when exercising feels good. It releases 
endorphins, neurotransmitters produced in the hypothalamus that create 
feelings of well-being, a great assistant in helping you wake up happy. 
(Endorphins can be considered the reward in the habit loop of exercising.) 

The main obstacle we must train ourselves to overcome is not physical 
but, of course, the mental barrier of the Lizard. The mind, or rather the 
mental habits around exercise, are either assisting us or holding us back 
from better health and happier mornings. 


Overcoming the Lizard’s Resistance to Exercise 


I hope by now that you are thoroughly aware of what I am going to say: 
Exercise is stepping out of your comfort zone, and the Lizard does not want 
that. Exercise should not be something you do because you feel you must. It 
should not be a task on your to-do list. It should be enjoyed. You are far 
more likely to stick with it if you appreciate it. It can be difficult in the 


beginning, and you are sure to encounter resistance.’ Here are some 
ingenious tricks to overcome your Lizard’s initial dislike of exercise to 
make it as relaxed and enjoyable as possible: 


1. Be Organized. Prepare your workout wardrobe, water, and a pen and 
paper (or smart watch) to record your progress the day before you 
exercise. Leave them in an easily accessible place so you can start 
right away, without the distraction of looking for the things you need. 

2. Get Praise. Seek positive feedback and encouragement from your 
family and friends. Do not be afraid to ask. Having others recognize 
our achievements is a compelling way to inspire us to continue the 
path of self-development. Posting your results on social media is sure 
to attract the commendation of your friends. You may even get 
someone interested in joining you. Remember, you are not the only 
person in whom the Lizard resides. Praise from yourself is even more 
powerful. It not only keeps you on track with exercise but also boosts 
self-esteem. Keep a journal of your achievements and write down 
what you did—give yourself credit for your hard work. 

3. See Yourself Succeeding. The mental image you have built up of 
yourself from past experience can be disempowering and unhelpful 
when you want to make changes. However, you do not have to be held 
back by the you of yesterday. The first step to changing begins in your 
mind; you can start creating a new you right now using visualization. 
As we previously discussed, visualization is a powerful technique to 
develop inner changes. It is used by many athletes not only to achieve 
their goals but to do better than they would without visualization. The 
concept is simple: By imagining yourself exercising and reaching your 
goal, you are rehearsing the activity and building the relevant brain 


neural pathways before you have even begun, which also creates 
measurable responses in the nervous system, heart rate, and breathing. 


Visualization is like building a bypass highway to avoid morning rush 
hour traffic downtown. In this context, “downtown” is a metaphor for 
multiple obstacles in the way of your successful exercise planning. A study 
by University of Lyon’s Centre of Research and Innovation in Sport in 
France found that athletes can improve their gains during a workout by first 
visualizing themselves performing the exercises. L’ esprit de l’escalier (more 


on that later).4 5 
Efficient ways to maximize your visualization exercise include: 


e You first need to have a concrete goal in mind. It needs to have a 
specific, measurable outcome, for example, losing 10 pounds 
and incorporating 30 minutes of physical activity three to five 
times per week. Write the goal down in detail. 

e Finda space where you will be uninterrupted for five minutes. 

e Lie down somewhere comfortable or sit comfortably in a chair 
with your back straight. You might want to put some relaxing 
background music on. Now close your eyes and breathe five to 
six deep, long, and slow breaths. Go longer if necessary—for 
visualization to have the maximum benefit, you must have a 
clear mind. 

e Begin to envision how it will feel when you achieve your goal. 
A powerful way to do this is to recruit all the senses into the 
process. 

e See your new healthy body and take a mental picture. 

e Hear the congratulations of your loved ones. 

e Imagine how it will feel to touch your own slimmer and lighter 
body and how incredible you will feel emotionally upon 
completion. 

e Taste the satisfying relief of the water when you finish your 
routine. And smell that hard-earned sweat! 

e The more detail you can add to the visualization, the more 
effective it will be. 


e Combining movement and vibrant color to the visualization will 
make it even more powerful. For example, see yourself jumping 
around celebrating your victory wearing a brightly colored T- 
shirt. 

e Hold this scene in your mind for thirty to forty-five seconds, or 
as long as you are able to stay focused. 

e If you lose focus, that is OK, just return to your visualization. 
This is why writing it down in detail helps, because you can 
refer to it when you get distracted. 

e Repeat this five-minute visualization exercise every morning for 
at least seven days. 

e Visualizations can even be incorporated into the breaks between 
exercises to produce added gains from the workout. 


4. Work Out with a Friend. Working out with a friend or family 
member can give you that added boost of inspiration you might not get 
by yourself. A study by Michigan State University found that 
motivation to exercise increased when individuals performed in a 


group.© Working out with someone else also adds the incentive of 
motivating the other person. Many people find it easier to show up for 
training if they know a friend is depending on them to be there. It also 
adds an inspirational element of fun, and the friendly competition can 
push you past limits you might not exceed by yourself. You just have 
to find someone willing to get up early enough to exercise with you or 
decide on the time of day that is best for both of you. 


Exercises to Invigorate Your Morning 


Remember that your limitations on physical activity were put in place by 
you. Just as you have set these limitations, you also have the ability to 
remove them. Exercise does not have to be difficult. Here are some simple 
activities you can include in your morning routine. 

Cardio exercise, otherwise known as aerobic exercise, is any form of 


physical activity that raises your heart rate. 7, 8,9 The following are just a 
few of its benefits: 


REDUCE THE RISK OF HEART DISEASE 
e Strengthen the heart 
e Strengthen the immune system 
e Improve oxygen flow to the muscles 
e Better mental health 


Light walking is the perfect exercise for the absolute beginner and still 
offers excellent health benefits for people who do physical training, while 
managing risks associated with over-exhaustion and elevating your chances 
for bad things to happen to your heart. It is free and can be done almost 
anywhere and anytime. Walking outdoors in recreational parks or nature 


gives you the vitality of fresh air.10 Here are a few thoughts to get you on 
your way: 


e Wear comfortable, loose clothes that allow your body to breathe. 

e Make sure you have on suitable footwear, such as trainers, 
sandals, or hiking shoes. 

e Keep hydrated; take a bottle of water with you. 

e Consider buying a pedometer to measure how many steps you 
take. The advantage of knowing how many steps you have 
walked was demonstrated in a study by the International Journal 


of Behavioral Nutrition and Physical Activity.11 Researchers 
showed that people who walk with pedometers, when compared 
with people who walk for a certain amount of time, may be more 
motivated to carry on walking. Recording your steps gives you a 
specific target to beat the next time you go for a walk, so you 


can see a measurable improvement in your progress. 12 13, 14 


e Take a watch with you so you can time yourself. 

e Record your progress in an exercise book (or download from 
your smart device) when you complete each workout. 

e Warming up before and after the main event is crucial to prepare 
your body and avoid injuries. Walk at a slow, gentle pace for 


four to six minutes before the exercise and five minutes at the 
end. 

e Aim to walk three to four times a week, making sure you leave 
days in between exercise to rest. 

e When doing the actual physical activity, build up to moderate 
intensity. The aim is to get to a state where your breath becomes 
heavier, but you’re not out of breath. 


To increase the difficulty of the exercise during the best time of day for 
your heart, brain, and human performance: 


e Walk up hills or steps to build extra strength. 

e Walk faster. Walking at a higher speed gives your walking 
muscles a tougher workout. Move your arms from front to back 
in a rhythmic motion to provide you with more momentum. 

e Walk with added weight. Adding weight straps to your wrists or 
ankles is an excellent way to increase the intensity of the 
workout. Alternatively, you can fill a backpack with books or, as 
a friend of mine used to do, onions, adding the desired weight. 
Make sure that you are comfortable when doing this. It is not 
recommended that you walk while lifting weights. 


Light to Moderate Jogging—Like walking but faster! Here are some 
guidelines to get you started: 


e Get yourself a good pair of running shoes. While it is possible to 
run in ordinary trainers, running shoes are designed primarily for 
the impact of running. Choose a pair that fits well and is 
comfortable. Remember to tie your laces! 

e Jogging while listening to music can be an excellent way to push 
yourself further and enjoy the exercise more (be careful when 
jogging near roads). 

e Remember to record your progress. 

e To increase the difficulty of this exercise: 

e Run up hills or steps to make it that much harder. 


e Do short bursts of sprinting as fast as you can in between 
more extended periods of light jogging. 


Other enjoyable aerobic exercises: 


e Cycling 
° Swimming!° 
e Crossfit 
e Zumba dance 


Strength Exercises—Classed as anaerobic exercises, these develop 
strength and power. These are typically more demanding exercises than 
aerobic in which the muscles are exercised for short, intense bursts of 
activity. Some of its many benefits include: 


e Improved heart function 

e Increased muscle, bone, and ligament strength 
¢ Increased endurance 

e Improved balance and coordination 

e Reduced risk of injury 


Bodyweight Exercises are a fantastic and convenient way to work out. 
It is entirely free; you can do it from the comfort of your home when you 
get up in the morning, without having to worry about going to a gym. Using 
the weight of your body, you can improve your health significantly with this 
hands-on approach, which builds strength and is a beautiful and fun way to 
get in touch with your body. 

Here are some pointers to get you started: 


e Develop a routine of your own. 

e Find which activities you enjoy and incorporate them into your 
daily schedule. Make time for your exercise routine in the 
mornings. 

e Prepare your things the day before: clothes, water, recording 
book and any items you need for your workout. When you wake 
up the next morning, you’ve already gone to half the effort. 


Write down your progress. It is important to see yourself 
improving in measurable ways. You might only be able to do a 
few repetitions of one exercise today, but when you look back 
on your progress in a few weeks you will be amazed and pleased 
with how much more you can do. 

Have a dedicated space where you exercise. If you have one 
room in your house or a garage exclusively for exercise, that’s 
even better. This creates a clear association of activity in your 
mind when you enter the space. Plus, it can motivate you. Once 
you’re there, you know you’re not leaving until you’re finished. 


WIZARD TIPS 


Starting your day with light physical activity is a great way to 
energize and motivate yourself. 

Walking for about seventy-five minutes a week improves overall 
fitness and heart health. 

Jogging for only fifteen to forty minutes, three times a week, has 
been demonstrated to reduce the risk of mortality by 30 percent 
and the risk of cardiovascular disease by 45 percent, when 
compared with people who do not jog. 

Our bodies were made to move. Our brains release feel-good 
neurotransmitters when we exercise. 

The Lizard, of course, resists physical activity, so we have to 
train it. There are some tricks we can use, including: being 
organized, receiving praise for our efforts, visualization, and 
working out with a friend. 

Exercises are generally divided into aerobic exercise and 
anaerobic exercise. 

Experiment with different activities to find which ones support 
your mornings. 

Mental practice has an encouraging and substantial effect on 
physical and cognitive performance. This is encouraging and 
amazing. 


e Adjust your exercise timing to support your heart, human 
performance, and scheduling conflicts for improved sleep, 
enhanced metabolism, and overall longevity. 


Chapter 14 
What You Eat Matters 


“Food is a necessary component to life. People can live without Renoir, 
Mozart, Gaudi, Beckett, but they cannot live without food.” 


— GRANT ACHATZ 


THE FOOD YOU eat has a significant impact on your day-to-day 
functioning, including on your motivation, or lack of motivation, to exercise 
and do other physically and mentally demanding tasks. Physical activity 
alone will not allow you to lose weight; you also have to eat to support your 
incredible body and brain. According to a recent Harvard study, physical 
activity alone is unlikely to result in long-term weight loss—diet and 


lifestyle changes are required to achieve lifelong weight stability. t 
Some studies have demonstrated an association between eating 


breakfast and a healthy body.2» 3 Others have shown the importance of a 
healthy weight and a reduction in the risk of diabetes, stroke, and heart 


disease.4> ° The right food is the fuel needed to power your body and mind. 
Imagine filling up a diesel car engine with unleaded gas. You just would not 
do it. You know that the diesel engine requires diesel to work correctly, and 
what is more, you damage the engine this way. Your body is no different. It 
is the engine that is fueled by the foods you eat. 

So if what you are eating is substandard food, deficient in the nutrients 
your body needs to function, your body and brain will be unable to work 
correctly. Sure, you can perform and get some mileage out of it, but over 
time, being deprived of the real nourishment your body needs results in an 
increased risk of injury, fatigue, interference with hormonal function, and 


illness. For example, there is an increased risk of diseases such as 
osteoporosis from calcium and vitamin D deficiency, and some cancers are 
caused by low antioxidant intake. 

Our bodies depend on more than fifty different nutrients extracted 
through a chemical reaction in the body. These nutrients are taken from 
carbohydrates, fats, and proteins. Most people have sufficient intake and 
often an excess in the carbohydrate category. However, we also need the 
vital nutrients from vitamins, minerals, and essential fats, for which most 
people are deficient. 


Feeding Your Wizard, Avoiding Your Lizard 


Myth or reality: Some people choose not to eat breakfast, and it may 
actually serve them better. My eighty-five-year-old grandmother is an 
example of someone who always eats a small meal, such as oatmeal with a 
small glass of warm milk each morning. As a result, she has maintained 
healthy body weight, generally free of disease for most of her life. The most 
captivating aspects of her nutritional intake are the preservation of her 
cognitive function and long-term memory. 

However, this may not be the case for all people. For years, scientists 
believed that breakfast was the most important meal of the day, and, if you 
skipped it, you had to compensate by eating more calories at some point 
later in the day, often resulting in more weight gain than their breakfast- 
munching counterparts. However, recent studies have since challenged this 
theory. A study by the Division of Nutritional Sciences at Cornell 
University found that some adults who skip breakfast end up with a calorie 


deficit resulting in weight loss.© 
Another study by the New York Obesity Nutrition Research Center 
found that skipping breakfast might lead to weight loss in their overweight 


test subjects.” A sixteen-week study was conducted on overweight and 
obese adults divided into two groups, one that ate breakfast and one that did 
not. Researchers found that there was no difference in weight loss between 
either group. While such studies are often used to justify skipping breakfast 
to better manage calorie intake, there are better ways to achieve short-term 
weight-loss goals. 


If you had dinner between 7:00 and 9:00 p.m., by skipping breakfast 
and waiting to eat at 12:00 noon, you would have gone more than fifteen 
hours without food. Until noon, your family and friends will for sure see the 
Lizard come out in you! There is a theory that suggests slowly building up 
your digestive enzymes will help you feel stable until your next meal. This 
gradual food consumption process may help your digestive system prepare 
for more complex lunchtime meals. 

When it comes to selecting the right breakfast for you, please remember 
that you are unique, so you must find what works for you. What follows are 
just guidelines, not rules that you must follow. Sticking to a strict diet 
because you feel you have to will only create resistance and disobedience 
from your Lizard, and it is well known that many people who diet and lose 
weight eventually regain that weight. 

It is not recommended that you restrict or radically alter your current 
diet. Consider this a lifestyle change, not a diet. It is very important that you 
enjoy the foods you eat. Small progressive steps that you enjoy are far more 
powerful and sustainable than huge changes that you feel restrained by. You 
are far more likely to keep eating more healthfully if you are enjoying the 
food. What is more, each person is unique and the foods that are best for 
you are unique to your constitution, metabolism, and other lifestyle factors. 


e Maintain a regular schedule. This helps the body clock set the 
time for releasing enzymes and reducing the impact of blood 
sugar on mood state and emotions. 

e Eat leafy, dark green vegetables and root vegetables, such as 
broccoli, cabbage, carrots, green beans, kale, lettuce, spinach, 
sweet potato, Swiss chard, peas, peppers, and watercress. 

e Always try to purchase organic and local produce. Limit your 
consumption of sugary foods and beverages like cakes, pastries, 
sweets, soft drinks, and so on. Ideally, give up sugar completely. 

e Eat more beans, lentils, and whole grains like buckwheat, millet, 
quinoa, rice, and rye, all excellent sources of protein. 

e Reduce your consumption of refined carbohydrates such as 
biscuits, bread, cakes, and pasta (ideally, avoid these altogether). 

e Eat more fresh fruit. It’s delicious, and it’s good for you! 


e Drinking fresh fruit is also an excellent way to rehydrate your 
body and maintain general wellness. 

e Avoid processed foods and other foods with chemical additives 
and artificial flavors. 

e Keep yourself hydrated with water. Safe water consumption can 
be a healthy way to reduce the consumption of unnecessary, 
unwanted calories. 

e Slow eating is advised for those desiring weight loss (likely a 
better practice in general). 

e Cut down on alcohol intake (or stop altogether): Easier said than 
done and beyond the scope of this book. 


Eating Based on Body Type 


In East Indian culture, stewed apples and dates are served with warm 
oatmeal. Spices such as black pepper, salt, cardamom, cayenne, cinnamon, 
turmeric, and/or allspice are added. These spices are generally thought to 
increase metabolism. Regardless, a little spice in your oatmeal will for sure 
increase its palatability. 

Theories in India go further and suggest that spice selection should be 
based on your unique constitution and body type. For slow-moving 
individuals with a “pear” body type, tradition suggests adding cayenne and 
black pepper to get you going in the morning. For fast-moving individuals 
with a “slim” body type, traditional Indian cuisine recommends adding 
cardamom and turmeric to meals. These spices are believed to help these 
fast-paced individuals establish balance in their lifestyle and diet. East 
meets West in dietary recommendations that include: eat slowly, and enjoy 
the aroma of the delightful meal in front of you. In our fast-paced daily 
lives, breakfast is our only opportunity to enjoy each bite and start the day 
off right. 


Nourish Your Mind 


It’s also important that you look out for your mental health with the foods 
you eat, as the inspiration and desire to get up in the morning begin in the 


mind. Your brain needs a huge 20 percent of the oxygen and nutrients you 
consume to function. Give yourself the most clarity possible in the morning 
by consuming healthy and tasty foods that provide energy and focus. 

The following foods are excellent for developing a motivated mindset: 


e Foods rich in omega-3, including chia seeds, flax seeds, and 
walnuts. Omega-3 is excellent for improving concentration and 
motivation due to its impact on the brain’s thinking and 
processing capabilities 

e Antioxidant-rich foods, fruits such as apples, blackberries, 
blueberries, cranberries, dark chocolate (go for the sugar-free 
bar), raspberries, plums, prunes, and tomatoes, and vegetables 
like cabbage, cauliflower, and broccoli can increase the supply 
of oxygen to the brain and support it to be a smart and healthy 
brain. 

e Foods rich in tyrosine, an amino acid that is synthesized in the 
body into dopamine, the feel-good chemical associated with 
pleasure and well-being, as well as increased energy and 
concentration. Foods like almonds, apples, bananas, blueberries, 
eggs, peanuts, red beets, sesame seeds, spirulina, pumpkin seeds, 
and watermelon are all great ways to increase your motivation 
and your body’s production of dopamine. 

e Choosing the right foods to power your brain will increase 
concentration, focus, and motivation. The change does not have 
to be immediate. A simple modification, introducing one or two 
of the foods mentioned above to each of your meals, can have a 
dramatic effect over time. 


Gut Health 


The father of modern Western medicine, Hippocrates, once said: “All 
disease begins in the gut.” Modern medicine agrees with him. The digestive 
system is an amazing and intricate system that plays a key role in our 
health. Inside the gut exists a delicate balance of the intestinal ecosystem of 
bacteria in the colon. These bacteria are vital to our survival. Put simply, 


there are “good” bacteria and “bad” bacteria, and we feed either one or the 


other depending on the food we eat.8 

The bad bacteria is fed by sugar and junk food. The more processed and 
sugar-containing foods you consume, the stronger the bad bacteria become 
in the stomach. This has the effect of making it harder for you to absorb 
nutrients from wholesome food, because the good bacteria are being 
overpowered by the bad bacteria. When there is a bacterial imbalance, it 
can result in breathing problems, inflammation, and has been linked to 
obesity and diabetes. 

Tim Spector, professor of genetic epidemiology at King’s College 
London, experimented on his son to see what the effects of consistently 
eating junk food would be on his stomach bacteria. He found that after just 
ten days of eating McDonald’s, 40 percent of the species of his stomach 
bacteria were lost to the bad bacteria that had been thriving off the junk 
food.2: 10, 11 


How to Improve Gut Health 


e Eat Foods That Support the Good Bacteria: The easiest way 
to restore good bacteria in the gut is to eat a diet rich in 
vegetables. This will quickly replenish the good bacteria lost to 
poor dietary choices. 

¢ Eat Fermented Foods: Fermented foods feed the good bacteria 
unlike anything else. Try pickling cabbage, cucumbers, onions, 
carrots, and other vegetables you enjoy. 

e Cut Out Sugar: There are so many delicious and satisfying 
alternatives, it’s really not necessary to include this neurotoxin 
in our diets, but it is highly addictive so beware you are coming 
off a drug. 

e Reduce or Eliminate Coffee Consumption: Drinking coffee 
every morning decreases the stomach acid needed to break down 
food, which can result in a more challenging time for your 
stomach bacteria. Food that cannot be adequately digested can 


become rotten and toxic inside the gut, causing further health 
complications. 

Avoid Antibiotics: Antibiotics, by their very nature, are harmful 
to our gut bacteria. Unfortunately, some food and water supplies 
are contaminated with antibiotics. If you do choose to consume 
meat, eat organically raised grass-fed meat and animal products, 
as the regulations that govern these standards forbid the use of 
antibiotics. 


WIZARD TIPS 


The food you start your day with has a huge effect on your 
physical, mental, and emotional state for that day. 

Not everyone needs to eat breakfast, but those who do should eat 
a small, healthy breakfast. 

Everyone’s eating requirements are unique. 

There are some general guidelines for eating healthy. 

Certain foods can be consumed to improve concentration and 
mental clarity. 

Our gut is a critical part of our health. 

There are two groups of bacteria in our gut, “good” and “bad” 
bacteria. 

Which kind of bacteria we feed depends on what we eat. 

The more we feed one of the types of bacteria, the harder it is for 
the other type to thrive in the stomach. 

To support the “good” bacteria, we can eat a diet rich in 
vegetables and fermented foods, cut out sugar, reduce coffee 
consumption, and avoid antibiotics. 


Chapter 15 
Why Do We Need to Sleep? 


“My philosophy from day one is that I can sleep better at night if I can 
improve an individual’s knowledge about food and wine, and do it ona 
daily basis.” 


— EMERIL LAGASSE 


FOR MANY OF us, sleep needs no introduction. If there is one activity 
that everyone is an expert at doing, it is sleep. Life expectancy in the United 
States is about seventy-eight years, which means people are sleeping for 
about twenty-six years of their life. For many people, this is a third of their 
entire life! It is apparently an important process that our bodies and minds 
need to function correctly, but why do we need sleep? 

There are many theories about why, but essentially scientists are yet to 
come to a unanimous agreement. To be honest, they do not really know. 
One theory is that sleep is necessary for our body to undergo restorative 
processes, such as cleaning out toxic waste products from our nervous 
system, a process that is twice as efficient when the brain is asleep. 

Another theory posits that sleep provides the opportunity for the brain to 
process the information and events of the day. It is often easier to make big 
decisions when a lot of information has to be taken into account after a 
good night’s sleep when the brain has organized information from the day 
before. The brain can prioritize the neural pathways it has been building in 
the day by assisting the growth of some pathways while “pruning” other 
paths that are less important during sleep. The real reason for snoozing is 
probably a combination of reasons. 


We know that sleep is vital. If we do not get enough sleep, we become 
irritable, grumpy, and our ability to concentrate and function is typically 
impaired. During rapid eye movement (REM) sleep, which makes up 20 to 
25 percent of total sleep in healthy adults, it is believed that emotional 
memory processing happens that helps with the upkeep of mood 
disturbances. Sleep deprivation has been known to cause death and is also 
responsible for many road accidents. Lack of sleep is also linked to higher 


blood pressure and obesity.4 The National Sleep Foundation conducted a 
2005 poll, “Sleep in America,” on 168 million U.S. citizens. They found 
that 37 percent of the population admitted to falling asleep while driving. 
The NSF concluded that young people, especially men, are the most 


susceptible to causing an accident because of driving while tired.2 


What Is the Optimum Amount of Sleep? 


There is no exact amount of sleep because everyone is different. A 
Consensus Conference Panel with members from the American Academy 
of Sleep Medicine (AASM), Sleep Research Society, and Centers for 
Disease Control led by Dr. Nathaniel Watson, president of the AASM, 
stated the following about sleep and health: “The proper amount of sleep is 
the amount that allows the individual to wake refreshed and to remain alert 
throughout the day without the need for caffeine or other stimulants. Now 


we recommend seven to nine hours per night.”? 

Some people need eight hours of sleep to function optimally, while 
others require as little as five hours. According to a study conducted by 
Harvard Medical School on nurses over the age of seventy, sleeping too 


much can be as damaging as sleeping too little.4 Another study by the 
Department of Psychiatry at the University of California explored the claim 
from other previous studies that sleeping more than eight hours a night 
increases the risk of mortality. They found that restricting the amount one 
sleeps can extend life, particularly for older people, and can have an 


antidepressant effect.” 
There are Goldilocks amounts of sleep for everyone. Determining how 
much is right for you is the key to a restful night’s sleep. A good idea to 


find your unique optimum sleep time is the next time you go on vacation, 
go to bed at the same time every night for a week and allow yourself to 


wake naturally.© 


How to Get A Good Night’s Sleep 


Not only is it vital that we get the right quantity of sleep, but it’s also 
important to get the right quality. The following are some tips on how to 
maximize your adventures in the land of nod: 


e Have Consistent Waking and Sleeping Times: Easier said 
than done, but it will have a tremendous effect on your quality of 
sleep if you do because you’ll be in tune with your circadian 
rhythms. Select a bedtime when you know you’ll be tired and 
that will allow you to get enough hours before you wake. 

e Don’t Sleep in on Weekends: Again, tricky for many who lead 
busy weekday lives and want to let their hair down on 
weekends. This, unfortunately, has the knock-on effect of not 
allowing you to replenish your energy during your time off 
work, and so creates a cycle of being perpetually under-rested. 
Resist the Lizard’s comforting urge to stay in bed on the 
weekend and instead get up and make the most of your leisure 
time. 

e Make Sure to Expend Your Energy: In our sedentary 
lifestyles, sitting 7.7 hours a day at a screen can be tiring to the 
mind and eyes, but not always to the body. Having excess 
physical energy can result in reduced sleep quality and insomnia. 
Avoid this by making sure you move around enough in the 
daytime. Whether this means making time for exercise or a brisk 
walk with the dog, being physically active keeps you more 


awake during the day and helps you to sleep at night.” 

e Take a Nap: Napping even has a scientific-sounding name to 
lend it more credibility, “polyphasic sleep.” According to 
historians, people used to nap all the time before the invention of 
the electric light, spending days in two separate segments 


divided by two periods of sleeping for four hours. They would 
go to sleep at night, wake in the middle of the night and stay 
awake for an hour or so before going back to sleep until the 
morning. Some well-known polyphasic sleepers include Nikola 
Tesla, Leonardo Da Vinci, Salvador Dali, Buckminster Fuller, 
Napoleon, Thomas Jefferson, and Thomas Edison. I cannot extol 
the virtues of a good power nap enough. A good nap will leave 
you feeling refreshed and ready to handle the rest of the day, 
without keeping you awake at bedtime. Just ten to twenty 
minutes is the perfect amount of time to nap to increase your 


energy and alertness. 9 

Do Not Consume “Stimulating” Foods Before Bed: Coffee, 
wine, fried food, spicy food, ice cream, yogurt, chocolate, 
anything with sugar in it or a high salt content will keep your 
brain and stomach more awake than necessary for a good night’s 
sleep. 

Turn Off the Lights: Blue light from screens keeps the mind 
artificially stimulated. Avoid looking at a screen for a few hours 
before you go to bed. Instead, find more 3D-based ways to 
entertain yourself. The brain needs darkness to produce 
melatonin, and it also helps you fall asleep. When you go to bed, 
turn off all lights, make sure you have some useful blinds or 
curtains, and if you need light in the nighttime have a flashlight 
or bedside light you can navigate with that otherwise stays off. 
Create a Relaxing Bedtime Ritual: Make space and time for 
bedtime to be a relaxing event. Make your preparations for 
tomorrow and then wind down gently with a relaxing bath, a 


good book, and some soothing bedtime music, 10 

Meditation: Meditation has been known to improve the quality 
of sleep and provide some similar benefits. A study performed 
by Stanford Medical Center looked at the effect of a six-week 
mindfulness program on the quality of sleep in people suffering 
from insomnia. The time it took the subjects to get to sleep was 


cut in half after the program.!! 


A Brief Guide to Breath-Based Relaxation 


We recently published a peer-reviewed article in the Journal of Visualized 
Experiments on using guided relaxation and breathing techniques to help 


calm the brain and lessen tension in the physical body. 12 The results of this 
study showed how we can use controlled breathing and body scanning to 
change our alpha brain waves, which are consistent with a relaxed state. 
This is profound. 

This is a simple protocol that can be used to calm your mind and better, 
“hack” into your Wizard. You can improve how your entire body responds 
to daily stress and better defend against the perils of life. It is imperative 
that you make space in your life for ten to fifteen minutes of relaxation or 
meditation to get rid of any potential distractions, like the demands of other 


people, smartphones, and computers. !3 
Ten simple steps to happiness and achieving a relaxed state of mind in 
only eight to ten minutes: 


1. Sit comfortably either on the floor, using a cushion, or on a chair with 
your posture relaxed but back straight. Do not lie down. 

2. Your body should be comfortable enough to focus but not so 
comfortable that you fall asleep. 

3. Perform a shoulder roll (pull your shoulders up, then back as far as 
comfortably possible, then drop them down.) 

4. Gently close your eyes so that you can bring your attention inward. 

5. Allow yourself to sit in this comfortable position for a moment. 

6. Breathe in through your nose, into your abdomen, so your whole 
diaphragm fills with oxygen. Count to four. 

7. Exhale through your nose. Count to four. 

8. Be aware of the sensation of the breath entering the nostrils and 
traveling down into your belly and filling it. Maintain this awareness 
as you exhale, and the air leaves your nose. Bring attention to the 
sensations and qualities of the breath. 

9. Keep attention on the breathing. When you become distracted by 
thoughts, do not try to stop thinking, just observe the loss of presence 
and return your attention to breathing. 


10. Continue this exercise for five to ten minutes or until you experience a 
calm mind, and practice daily. 


Breathing techniques can be incorporated into your meditation practice 
or prayer session. As we have demonstrated in our recent research on this 
topic, the Lizard is very responsive to controlled breathing, and this 
powerful, simple technique can bring your mind and emotions back into 


balance by breathing in a balanced way. 14 


Other Useful Ways to Silence the Lizard Throughout the Day 


e Acknowledge Your Fears: Before embarking on a new task, 
whether it’s creating a new morning ritual, starting up a 
business, or making any decision that involves risk, first think 
about all the potential dangers you face. Write down the worst- 
case scenario of your endeavor. This is beneficial in several 
ways: You find that your fears are almost always completely 
unfounded, and you can plan what to do if the situation does go 
wrong. The better equipped you are to deal with the things that 
trigger the Lizard’s fear reaction, the stronger your ability to get 
things done. 

e Plan Like Hell: When you know you’ll be leaving your comfort 
zone to improve your life, you can plan in detail how you’ll get 
to that point. The Lizard scares easily. Whether it is a business 
plan, a vision statement, an exercise routine, or a detailed map of 
how to navigate your way in a strange environment, planning 
acts as a proactive shield against the variables that you have 
control over. 

e Remind Yourself: It can be easy to lose sight of why you’re 
putting yourself through discomfort. To keep the hard work and 
resulting benefits in perspective, remind yourself daily why you 
are doing what you do and of the benefits your efforts will bring 
you. 


WIZARD TIPS 


We spend a third of our lives sleeping. 

The exact reason we need sleep remains unknown. 

Sleep is vital for us to function. Without it, we lose focus, 
concentration, and necessary cognitive-processing abilities. 
Sleep deprivation can result in death and is responsible for many 
accidents that occur every year. 

The optimum amount of sleep differs between individuals but is 
generally between seven and nine hours. 

There are several things you can do to get a better night’s sleep 
including consistent sleeping and waking times, not sleeping in 
on weekends, expending physical energy, taking a nap, not 
consuming certain foods, turning off lights, creating a bedtime 
ritual, and meditation. 

The Lizard’s biggest challenge is the fear of pain or discomfort. 
The first step in silencing the Lizard is awareness of how it 
operates. 

When we enter the fight-or-flight response, oxygen is taken from 
our brain to give energy to our limbs. 

To return the Wizard to the seat of control, we must redirect 
oxygen to the brain. 

This can be done with breathing and meditation. 

Different emotional states have a corresponding breathing 
pattern. 

Breath-based meditation has been used in a clinical setting to 
provide excellent healing and recovery. 

Practicing meditation on a regular basis allows us to better hack 
into the Wizard. 

We can use controlled breathing to hack into the Wizard. 

By acknowledging our fears, planning, and reminding ourselves 
why we want to change, we can better remain operating from 
our Wizard. 


Chapter 16 


Start and End Your Day Like a Chef: The 
Neuroscience of Expertise 


“Without new ideas success can become stale.” 


—ANTHONY BOURDAIN 


FOCUSING YOUR MIND first thing in the morning is critical to creating 
calm chef-like serenity. Conversely, checking email, social media, or the 
news will hijack the mind. Focusing your attention on others can make you 
reactive, and more than likely negative. Beginning your day with a planning 
session or chef-style “mise-en-place” creates the focus and positive 


intention to achieve goals and complete tasks. +> 2 Ending your day with a 
review of what you have achieved creates a counter-balancing effect that 
acknowledges your hard work and helps you start the next day even more 
effectively. Planning and focusing your efforts on the first and last few 
moments of the day creates a system guaranteed to enhance your personal 
success and self-reliance. 

Make your plan of tasks active and focused by beginning with a verb for 
a specific action: collect, create, structure, review, and visit. Be specific 
about what you want to achieve and focus on the biggest wins and greatest 
rewards. Break big projects into smaller tasks that you can mentally manage 
more easily. Planning is one of the universally accepted strategies for 
success, combined with the flexibility to cope with reality as it unfolds, the 
key to the ability of expert chefs and other highly accomplished people. 

Scientists used to think the brain was a relatively fixed asset that 
changed very little after childhood. Fortunately, advances in brain imaging 
and understanding are revealing something very different. Neuroplasticity, 
the brain’s ability to adapt, is demonstrating that you can in fact “teach an 


old dog new tricks.” The latest research is revealing that when you develop 
expertise, on virtually any subject, it actually changes the shape and 
function of the brain. Learning and skill development at any age can, and 
will, change the form and function of your brain. 


What Is Neuroplasticity? 


How we think, act, move, and feel change dramatically as we age. Our 
experiences, knowledge, and skills define our personality and the physical 
shape and function of the brain. The way we experience life as a seven- 
year-old is entirely different from a twenty-five- or seventy-year-old person. 
This transformation in the thinking capacity and operation of the brain 
during our lifespan delivers entirely “new” individuals with dramatic 
differences in personality and ability. 

It is the brain’s ability to grow and change that allows this lifelong 
transformation. But, instead of a rapid metamorphosis, we undergo slow 
and gradual, but immense, changes. The brain responds to the information 
and experiences it is subjected to, developing to support the demands we 
place upon it. Like a muscle that you use frequently, the brain can get 
“stronger” and faster when it needs to. 

Every repeated thought, action, or emotion enhances a specific mental 
pathway made of connections between brain cells called neurons. Over 
time, these small changes add up, and we develop habits, skills, and 
expertise in anything we repeatedly do. The brain acts like a muscle that 
can be built up to support specific skills or it can atrophy when it is not 
being used. Neuroplasticity is the process that allows the brain to change in 
response to the needs it currently faces. If you need to perform a specific 
skill or task with expertise, the brain will transform to help you gradually 
get better as you practice. 

Physically, the brain is made of billions of nerve cells called neurons. 
These cells need to communicate with one another, relying on a 
combination of chemical and electrical signals that act like messages. As 
we learn a new skill, the neurons get more efficient in their communication, 
so it takes less effort for the message to get through. They become more 
strongly connected, or wired together, and can even efficiently stimulate 


several cells at once, helping us coordinate complex functions involving 
multiple senses and movements, like playing tennis. 


Groundbreaking Research 


Chefs, specifically those who make it to television, are renowned for their 
arrogance, leadership, and obviously their cooking skills. But what makes 
them so different from the rest of us? Researchers collaborating with the 
Italian Federation of Chefs conducted sophisticated research to understand 
precisely how the brain of a chef is different. 

The studies concluded that the chefs’ brains had actually developed 
more of a specific type of brain cells called “gray matter.” Researchers also 
found that the chefs’ skills and expertise, but not their personality, were 
associated with the cerebellum. This area of the brain is responsible for 
motor function (control of the muscles and limbs) and cognition (the 
process of obtaining and understanding new information and experiences 


through the senses).?» 4 


Developing Skills 


The process of learning and enhancing skills through practice is generally 
associated with the cerebellum (located where the spine meets the brain and 
made of two separate halves). The anatomical changes revealed in the 
research show the chefs’ brains grow to help them process information 
faster for specific motor and cognitive functions. 

Learning a new skill, or developing an existing one, requires us to 
repeatedly perform specific mental or physical tasks, gradually increasing 
our ability and speed. To enable us to do this, the brain needs to change. 
Enhancing accuracy and efficiency in anything we do mean the brain needs 
to establish and stabilize connections between multiple neuronal cells. 
Different regions of the brain need to be connected in order to create 
sequences of movement and thought that enhance the skill. For example, 
dexterity, visual, and auditory abilities are necessary to press keys, read 
music, and assess pitch (all at the same time!) when playing the piano. 


Expert at Anything 


The mental abilities of geniuses like Einstein have naturally interested 
neurologists for decades. Keen to comprehend the relationship between 
skill, expertise, and genius-level abilities, Einstein’s brain has been 
rigorously studied. Specific regions of Einstein’s cerebral cortex actually 
seemed to be deficient, which is why his development of speech was slow, 
and he favored thinking in visual images. However, his training on the 
violin from a very early age increased motor and cognitive functions in vital 
regions of the brain, which were more than able to make up for his deficits. 
Expertise and proficiency in musicians and geniuses like Einstein have been 
widely studied to help understand the way the brain responds to learning 


skills.” © The brain changes seen in chefs are thought to be normal for any 
individual who pursues expertise or training in any specific domain—for 
example, anything from taxi drivers to chess players to sommeliers, and 
even gamers. In fact, any activity that requires action and thought when 
developed to expertise level can, and will, shape the brain. 


How Chefs Think 


Chefs need sustained attention and focus while multitasking ingredients, 
dishes, meals, and menus. They plan and schedule complex and interrelated 
timelines. They make rapid decisions, prioritize tasks, and manage vast 
teams of staff while taking in new information from coworkers and a 


restaurant full of hungry and impatient people.” 

Assessing complex tastes, adjusting ingredients, evaluating new 
information, and responding to disasters are all part of the routine work of a 
head chef. As the number of meals to serve and complexity of the menus 
increases, so do the cognitive demands. In addition to the mental 
requirements, a complex array of motor skills are needed to slice, crush, 
chop, julienne, and dice a variety of differently textured and shaped raw 
ingredients. It is a wonder that chefs stay rational and keep cool with the 
excessive demands placed on them physically and mentally. 


Learning and Growing 


The sheer volume of mental skills required, combined with years of 
practice, training, and experience, forces the chefs’ brains to learn, adapt, 
and grow. A combination of education and practical experience ensures that 
the critical skills become second nature. They move into the subconscious 
realms where we can process information faster and more efficiently 
without consciously thinking about it. 

The muscle memory and deeply connected mental pathways mean they 
can autopilot themselves through everyday challenges and even unexpected 
problems without breaking a sweat. Their expertise, expressed as 
neurological and psychological adaptations, means their conscious 
cognition is free to deliver the artistic aspects and beautiful touches of 
creativity needed to earn their world-class reputations. 

Chefs often use rituals to speed up how they work and process 
information. Such as “mise-en-place” which literally means “everything in 
its place” but in reality includes multiple thought processes and planning 
tools. It includes deep thought before beginning any activity: studying and 
planning a recipe, assessing and assembling all the ingredients and tools 
needed. Essentially it is evaluating the entire process you are trying to 
achieve and visualizing the exact end result, thinking through every step of 
how you are going to get there. It is more than a time-saving project 
management technique, it is a philosophy and Zen-like state of mind that 
prevents mistakes, reduces time spent searching for things, eliminates 
distractions, and creates a highly efficient laser-like focus for the brain. 


Conscious Creation 


Chefs, and other devoted experts, use conscious effort from the neocortex to 
map out and drive subconscious routines. They have actively chosen to use 
their Wizard brain to develop the morphology and capacity of the rest of 
their brain. Systematic learning, repetition, hard work, ritual, and routines— 
all of which are under the control of your own Wizard—have the power to 
literally rebuild the rest of the brain. 


Routines are an excellent shortcut to enhancing the mental and physical 
development of the brain. When you connect separate tasks into more 
extended sequences, you build on existing physical structures and 
neurological connections. This makes memorizing information easier and, 
crucially, it also reduces resistance to tasks that require mental effort or 
willpower. 

This is why the way you start the day and the mental processes you 
initiate in the very first moments you wake up in the morning have a 


significant impact on the direction and success of your day. Do you want 
to kick off with a sequence of positive and productive thinking or start your 
day with a chain of chaotic and irrelevant thoughts? How you start, the 
mental paths you take, will determine the thinking and results for the rest of 
the day. 


Applied Plasticity 


This new understanding of how the brain physically responds to the need to 
think and act in specific ways opens new doors. We can let go of old ideas 
about talents being something that you are born with or naturally good at, 
and instead experiment with an alternative approach. You have to actively 
train and grow your brain to develop expertise. 

Creating conditions to frequently practice skills or enhance general 
brain functions will be rewarded with a brain that grows to meet the 
demands you place upon it. Combining specific practices, like drills, with 
opportunities to extend and develop specialized skills will physically 
change your brain. 


Nourishing Expertise 


To grow the brain or any other new physical structure, we need wholesome 
conditions. The significance of nutrition has been largely overlooked by the 
medical establishment; however, recent investigations are clearly showing 
that if we want to optimize physical and mental performance, we need to 
provide the body with the high quality, raw building materials. 


The brain is more than 60 percent fat, so it needs plenty of essential 
fatty acids to make the new structures. The anti-inflammatory omega-3 fatty 
acids (found in oily fish) and other healthy fats (for example, olive and 
coconut oils) nourish and also protect the brain, reducing cognitive decline 
as we age and improving mood. Fruits and vegetables also provide specific 
brain nutrition that enhances learning and cognition by stimulating specific 
biological signals (like brain-derived neurotrophic factor), reducing 


inflammation and toxicity. 


Cooking Up Expertise 


The chefs studied by the Italian team were the “créme de la créme.” Eleven 
handpicked culinary experts with extensive experience in cooking not only 
for restaurants but for entire brigades. These head chefs are worlds apart 
from the typical “cooks” in fast-food or even up-market restaurants. 

A cook will typically prepare a set menu repeatedly. While skill is 
certainly required in terms of cooking ability and timing, there is less need 
for cognitive growth. The chefs studied were required to master and 
manage a vast array of mental inputs and cognitive functions. 

They need to retrieve information from a vast mental cookbook of 
tastes, ingredients, and cooking times to create novel recipes and processes. 
They need to quickly shift back and forward between tasks and mental 
operations: planning one course while cutting-up another; and curating a 
dessert while ensuring nothing burns, curdles, or gets cold. 

The brain’s ability to grow and respond to the environment is a double- 
edged sword. Provide beneficial stimulation and nutrition, and it will 
rapidly take on new expertise and develop accordingly. Conversely, a lack 
of adequate high-quality food and repetition of unhelpful habits can mean 
individuals become experts at eating pizza in front of the television. 

Ensure you actively choose how to stimulate and grow your brain. 
Learning to cook and becoming a chef could be the perfect food and mental 
stimulation. Decide how you want to think, feel, and act, and assemble 
these ideas and initiatives into a superhighway of neurological connections 
that kick-start your morning and the entire experience of life. 


WIZARD TIPS 


Every repeated thought, action, or emotion enhances specific 
mental pathways in our brain. 

Sustained attention and focus while multitasking can be 
achieved with planning and interrelated timelines. 

A combination of education and practical experience ensures 
that critical skills become second nature. 

Routines are an excellent shortcut to enhancing the mental and 
physical development of the brain. 

Be specific about what you want to achieve and focus on the 
biggest wins and greatest rewards. 

Creating conditions to frequently practice skills or enhance 
general brain functions will be rewarded with a brain that grows 
to meet the demands you place upon it. 

Decide how you want to think, feel, and act, and assemble these 
ideas and initiatives into a superhighway of neurological 
connections that kick-start your morning and the entire 
experience of life. 


Chapter 17 


Mind Your Dosha: Ancient Wisdom About Your 
Brain and Body 


“For every minute you remain angry, you give up sixty seconds of peace 
of mind.” 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


ANCIENT WISDOM COMBINED with more than three thousand years 
of clinical practice have delivered a unique healthcare system that is 
successfully standing up to the scrutiny of modern science. Ayurveda is a 
classical approach to well-being focusing on the root causes of disease and 
applying corrective actions and therapeutic nutrition. 

This enlightening system of personalized medicine helps individuals 
understand and maximize virtually all aspects of their physical, emotional, 
and mental well-being. It relies on a deep understanding of the essential 
balance of body systems, organs, and tissues. Ayurveda’s rebalancing 
effects are proving just as useful, if not more, than allopathic 
pharmaceutical remedies, which typically mask symptoms, cause 
significant side effects, and rarely provide a cure. For many modern 
seekers, this traditional approach to health is unlocking and optimizing 
physical and mental vitality. 


Ayurvedic Concepts 


The human body, including the brain, is composed of a blend of the five 
vital elements or states of matter. Each one of us has a unique proportion of 


Water, Fire, Earth, Air, and Ether elements. 1 


1. Earth element is the foundational element and is present in our bones 
and teeth. 

2. Water element is the liquid portion of the body and is found in the 
blood, water, and other bodily fluids and is responsible for the delivery 
of energy throughout the body. 

3. Fire element is related to body temperature (heat production), 
digestion, metabolic activity, and conception and plays a major role in 
our emotions and intrusive thoughts. 

4. Air element is connected to the respiratory and nervous systems and is 
involved in the movement of nerve signals, oxygen, and motion 
(posture) in the body. 

5. Ether element or “space” is the emptiness in the body. Did you know 
an atom is about 99.9999999999996 percent empty space? 


The core theme throughout Ayurveda is that all aspects of the body and 
behavior can be divided into one of three groups: Vata (Air +Ether), Pitta 
(Fire + Water) and Kapha (Earth + Water). Physical signs (such as weight 
and skin complexion) combined with personality traits (such as response to 


stress) are used to classify body types into one or more of these subtypes.7 

Ayurveda is not the only system to use this tri-fold separation of 
individuals and attributes. Traditional Chinese medicine and ancient Greek 
medicine (the predecessor of Western medicine) also rely on very similar 
and well-established, three-way divisions of all things biological. The dosha 
type reflects the specific patterns involved in the regulation of the brain, 
physical body, and behavior. 

While initially, it was physical observations that were used to determine 
doshas, the classifications can now be confirmed with lab tests and 
biochemical analysis. Blood chemistry, epigenetics (patterns of gene 
expression), and the risk of specific diseases are now rapidly being aligned 
to Ayurvedic dosha classifications that have been used for thousands of 
years in India. For example, fat cells typically belong to the Kapha dosha, 
and when this dosha is in excess individuals have oily skin, are overweight, 


have raised cholesterol, and are prone to diabetes.2>4 


Dosha Typology 


The classification of dosha type is used for every aspect of human life: body 
structure, mental function, emotional responses, social relationships, and 
behavioral tendencies. Amazingly, the neurological patterns and 
biochemistry underlying these core differences governing all aspects of our 
existence are being gradually discovered and understood. 

There are also classifications for all of the individual organs, cell types, 
biological functions, and processes within the body (see figure, next page): 


e Vata governs: cell division and signaling, movement, excretion 
of waste and cognition 

e Kapha governs: structure such as bones, growth, stability, and 
storage such as fat 

e Pitta governs: metabolism, temperature regulation, vision, 
energy, and attention 


Genetics and Biochemistry 


Genetic studies are rapidly confirming the ancient wisdom that Ayurveda 
uses to successfully classify individuals to understand disorders, restore 


balance, and improve health: 


e Risk factors for cardiovascular disease (elevated triglycerides, 
total cholesterol, HDL/LDL ratios) tend to be higher in Kapha 
individual. 

e People with the Pitta dosha tend to have a higher red blood cell 
count and more hemoglobin than other doshas. 

e Genetic regulation of the immune system has also been shown to 
vary by dosha. 

e Immune response pathways are enhanced in Pitta types. 

e Inflammatory genes are expressed more in Vata types. 

e Kapha types have increased expression of immune signaling 
pathways. 


e The body’s ability to respond to the physical stress of exercise, 
control blood pressure, and the activity of the nervous system 
have all been shown to have distinct dosha alignments. 

e There is a strong correlation between dosha type, genetic and 
metabolic factors, the function of the nervous system, and 
hormonal control. This highlights why the dosha has such a 
reliable and predictable influence on health, lifestyle, and 
behavior. The Ayurvedic understanding of dosha-driven brain 
chemicals and mental processes also explains why an 
individual’s dosha shapes how they think, learn, focus, and 
sleep. 
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Thinking and Behaving Differently 


The way the brain works affects how we feel and behave. The observable 
differences between individual behaviors can often be aligned with 
differences in brain chemistry and function. For example, the reticular 
activating system (which is responsible for arousal and determining if we 
are alert, relaxed, or asleep) is enhanced in Vata types meaning they 
overreacted to the world around them but reduced in Kapha indicating they 
are generally calmer. 

There are some general cognitive and neurological traits linking dosha 
to mental function: 


e Vata: learns and forgets quickly, good at problem-solving 

e Pitta: very determined and goal orientated, takes purposeful 
actions 

e Kapha: slow, methodical thought and action, prefer routine, and 
need stimulation 


Test Your Dosha 


There are various methods to determine your primary and secondary dosha 
and to identify any excesses and imbalances. Ayurvedic doctors use a 
combination of visual and physical assessments including the condition of 
the eyes, hair, skin, and tongue. The strength and speed of different pulses 
in the body are also used to determine correct balance for the individual. 

Fortunately, you are also able to self-assess using online and pencil and 
paper questionnaires that ask you many of the same questions an Ayurvedic 
consultant or practitioner uses. For a taste of assessing your body 
constitution, merely complete the dosha questionnaire that we modified for 
use in this book 


Check Your Body Constitution 


Three different characteristics (a, b, and c) are given under each 
constitutional aspect. One, two, or three of them (a, b, and c) may be 
applicable to you. 


e Do not leave any score spaces unfilled. 

e Fill each score space based on the extent to which each 
characteristic applies to you. 

e Write 0 for “not applicable”; 1 for “not so much”; 2 for “yes, to 
an extent”; and 3 for “yes, very much.” 

e Read carefully and be 100 percent truthful to yourself. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
ASPECT CHARACTERISTIC | SCORE 


1. Body frame thin, irregular, with | V: 
prominent veins : 
medium, f 
proportionate, toned 
heavy, broad, 
evenly proportioned 

2. Body weight hard to gain, easy to | V: 
lose — less weight 
easy to gain, hard to 
lose — moderate 
weight 
easy to gain, hard to 
lose — overweight 


3. Skin dry, cold, rough, 
dark and shallow — 
tans easily 
soft, oily, warm, 
fair, reddish — 
sunburns easily; 
moles and freckles 
thick, smooth, oily, 
fair, cool — tans 
easily 


a) dry, dark, kinky or 


b) 


c) 


5. Teeth 


a) 
b) 


8. Appetite 


curly, thin 

soft, oily, straight, 
reddish, premature 
balding, or graying 
thick, oily, light or 
dark, wavy, 
abundant 


protruded, big, 
crooked, gums 
emaciated 

moderate size, 
yellowish, soft gums 
strong, white, well 
formed 


small, active, 
brown, gray, violet, 
or unusual color 
almond shaped, 
sharp, penetrating, 
green, light brown, 
hazel 

big, attractive, 
black, blue, dark 
brown, thick 
eyelashes 


dry, grayish, rigid 
clear, well-formed, 
pliable 

square, white, even 


irregular 
intense, unbearable 
— cannot skip a meal 


c) 


10. Digestion 
11. Thirst 


. Physical activity 


Mental state 


consistent — can 
easily skip a meal 
when busy 


likes sweet, sour, 
saline 

likes sweet, bitter, 
astringent 

likes pungent, bitter, 
astringent 


irregular 
intense 
dull 


irregular 
intense — excessive 
less 


scanty 

profuse, perspires 
easily 

moderate 


very active, lively, 
enthusiastic 
moderate 

less active or 
lethargic, tries to 
work leisurely 


bursts but tires 
easily 

moderate endurance 
good, steady 
endurance 


restless; curious; 
excitable; wavering; 


16. Future 


b) 


c) 


sometimes absent 
minded; indecisive; 
acts, works, and 
walks quickly. Gets 
chilled easily — 
hands and feet 
usually get cold 
aggressive, 
perfectionist, 
follows own ideas, 
extrovert, more 
open, precise and 
methodical in work, 
enjoys being the 
center of attention, 
likes to be the 
leader, aversion to 
hot weather 

slow, receptive, has 
great strength and 
endurance but very 
slow and 
methodical, usually 
tranquil, not easy to 
get irritated or 
excited, doesn’t like 
cold and rainy 
weather 


unsure, insecure 
ambitious, 
determined to reach 


a goal 
not bothered, take it 
as it comes 


K: 


Response to 
stress 


Temperament 
(positive) 


Temperament 
(negative) 


impulsive 
methodical, logical 
conservative 


becomes nervous 
and fearful 
becomes irritable 
and short-tempered 
becomes lazy or 
irresponsible 


perceptive, loving, 
kind 

successful, joyful, 
intelligent 

calm, stable, loving, 
affectionate, tolerant 


fearful, nervous, 
anxious 
impatient, angry, 


arrogant, jealous, 
passionate, egotist 
greedy, stubborn, 
possessive, attached, 
depressed 


not sharp — learns 
quickly, forgets 
quickly 

sharp — learns 
quickly, forgets 
slowly 

excellent past 
memory — learns 
slowly, forgets 
slowly 


a) 


b) 


Cleanliness 


27. 


Spirituality 


a) 


b) 


fast, erratic, 
talkative 
sharp, precise, 
articulate, powerful, 
decisive 

slow, sweet, few 
words, cautious 


frantic cleaning 
tidy, orderly, and 
compulsive 

finds house cleaning 
repulsive, prefers to 
do something other 
than cleaning 


poor, interrupted 
short and sound 
heavy, deep, long 


flying, jumping, 
running, fearful, 
erratic 

violent, fiery, 
intense, colorful 
watery, sensual, 
romantic, long 
sequences 


changeable 
fanatic 
unshaken 


spiritually 
disciplined 
tends toward 
material success 


c) fundamentally 
material 


28. Financial financially poor, 
spends on trifles 
moderate financial 
status, spends on 
luxuries 
rich, saves money, 
spends on food 


GRAND TOTAL 


Quiz adapted from the Shankara Ayurveda Spa Dosha Quiz with permission 
of the Art of Living Retreat Center, Boone, North Carolina, www.aolrc.org. 


Understanding Your Quiz Results 


Now that you have completed your dosha quiz, you can bring to use your 
results to better understand how to balance your mind and body to better 
engage your Wizard to yield results to live a more fulfilling life. Based on 
your results from your body constitution quiz you may have discovered that 
you scored high on one or more of your dosha types. What does this mean 
and how is this possible? In fact, this could mean that you are bi-doshic or 
even more tri-doshic. This may not be a bad thing. If only one dosha scored 
high after completing the quiz, then you have successfully identified your 
predominant dosha types. Either way, congratulations! 

Yes, your next questions are “Am I balanced?” “What does balanced 
mean?” Unfortunately, our modern-day lifestyle puts 99 percent of us in the 
“out of balance” category and some of us more out of balance than others. 
Unbalance is normal. By using the results from your body constitution quiz 
and all of the information that we presented in this book thus far, you can 


bring your body and brain more in balance. Yes, tame that Lizard brain. 
Review page 147 and examine what some of your triggers are. Ask 
yourself, how can I incorporate one or two of the balancers in my life 
today? No need to hurry, take some time to closely examine your quiz 
results. Discuss your results with your friends, family, and colleagues. Ask 
yourself, “Am I living a balanced life?” 


Corrective Actions 


Once they understand their dominant dosha, or doshas, many people find 
that their personality, and that of those around them, falls into set patterns. 
Suddenly people seem less crazy when you understand why some love risks 
and new experiences and others detest it. Understanding your dosha can 
help you prevent disease, maximize your day, and manage your mind and 
mood. The key is to increase your natural doshaaligned skills, talents, 
strengths, and qualities and also reduce any excesses or imbalances. 


Mornings and Timing 


e Each dosha has two optimum times of day, for example, Kapha 
has 6:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 

e When Kaphas get up before 6:00 a.m., they feel more energized 
and do their best work. 

e You can use your dosha type to work out the best times to get 
specific tasks done. 


HOURS 
10am — 2 pm 


2pm — 6pm 
6pm — 10pm 


Uniquely You: Food and Body 


Nutrition-based therapies are often prescribed by Ayurvedic practitioners to 
enhance or reduce a specific dosha. For example, somebody who is very 
overweight has an excess of Kapha (as Kapha governs fat tissue). This 
excess can be corrected by including Kapha-balancing (Vata and Pitta 
stimulating) foods like ginger and chili peppers in the diet. Kapha excesses 
are also treated by reducing foods that are by their nature Kapha, such as 
dairy and nuts. 

With just a little bit of self-inquiry and research, you can use Ayurvedic 
principles to understand your own personality better, see your strengths, and 
work to reduce your mental challenges. If you are a Kapha type then you 
need stimulation but work well with routine; devise a method that has space 
for excitement in it. Understanding what drives, excites, and bores you is 
key to personal success in all areas of life. 


WIZARD TIPS 


e Ayurveda is a classical approach to well-being, focusing on 
identifying causes of human diseases. 

e Ayurveda can be divided into one of three dosha groups: Vata, 
Pitta, or Kapha. 

e Doshas exert their influence on our brain and body throughout 
the 24-hour cycle. 

e Your brain and body are unique and balancing your dosha and 
having an awareness of specific triggers will allow for optimal 
health. 

e Understanding your dosha will allow you to choose your 
physical activities, cognitive tasks, food choices, and daily 
routine to maximize the dominant energy inside and outside to 
enhance your personal success. 


Chapter 18 


Final Thoughts: You Are Prepared to Lead Your 
Morning and Enjoy Your Day 


“Meditation is not about stopping thoughts, but recognizing that we are 
more than our thoughts and our feelings.” 


—ARIANNA HUFFINGTON 


WE HAVE COME a long way on a short journey, covering a lot of 
information, tools, and exercises to assist in mastering mornings. You now 
know how to wake up early and happy and enjoy the rest of your day. 

Every person holds various obstacles to growth, yet within these 
obstacles lie the solutions. As advanced and civilized as we like to perceive 
ourselves collectively, we are only as sophisticated as the primordial 
animalistic mechanism of the Lizard allows us to be. The Lizard needs to 
feel safe and is continuously on the lookout for danger, pain, or even 
discomfort. The most prominent challenge of the reptilian brain is its 
anticipation of pain or discomfort, stepping into the unknown, especially if 
the actual threat of danger is nonexistent (which it is most of the time with 
the Lizard). The Lizard, of course, has its place. The Lizard’s occupation is 
looking out for our safety and well-being, continually assessing our 
multifaceted environment and situation, and taking care of unconscious 
metabolic processes, things we can be incredibly grateful for. If our 
ancestors did not have an exceptionally proficiently functioning Lizard, we 
would not be here today. 

But it can very quickly get out of hand. When individuals respond 
exclusively from their Lizard, they can be dangerous and destructive to 
those they feel threatened by. But when entire human systems such as 


governments, corporations, media, religious organizations, and institutions 
of all kinds react from the Lizard that is rooted in this primal fear, then this 
results in wars, environmental destruction, and extreme social division and 
conflict, to name a few consequences. 

You understand the interaction between the different parts of your brain, 
and how the Lizard rules from the shadows. You know why it holds you 
back from being a better version of yourself, the variant of you that you 
know deep down is possible, and how it does this. 

Now, you know how to hack into your Wizard by merely breathing to 
regain control, calmness, and composure. You are in a better position to see 
how the activities and decisions you make in the morning are influencing 
not just the rest of your day, but your whole life. 

And you have the tools and exercises to create your life as you want it 
to be; all you have to do is put them into action. Every new morning is a 
chance to be a new you, to redefine yourself, and re-orientate the priorities 
and focus of energy in your life. 

Once you apply these tools and get on your way, you will have no need 
for the snooze button. You will jump out of bed. Do not keep waiting, make 
your next morning an early, happy, and enjoyable one. Good luck! 


What Leaders Do to Start Their Day 


To inspire you on your way we look at some highly successful people and 
how they maximize their morning routines to excel in the world. These 
people are exemplary beacons of achievement standing on a solid 
foundation of a morning routine. 

Let us see how they get up and achieve their goals as the number-one 
priority in their day. 


e Arianna Huffington, the Huffington Post founder, starts her 
mornings with 30 minutes of meditation to help her prepare for 
the day. Her daily routine is designed for “Silencing the Lizard 


and Hacking the Wizard.” 
e Barack Obama, forty-fourth president of the United States, 
reportedly started his day with a forty-five-minute cardio 


workout and could be seen shooting some basketball around the 
executive residence, also known as the White House. Before 
seeing his girls off to school, he ate breakfast with a cup of green 


2 
tea. 
e Benjamin Franklin, Founding Father Franklin was known to ask 
himself “what good shall I do today,” and also enjoyed spending 


his morning’s buck naked.» 4 
e Ludwig van Beethoven, musical genius, woke up at dawn and 
would begin composing straight away. He would drink a strong 


cup of coffee made from 60 beans he would handpick.? 
e Jack Dorsey, Twitter and Square co-founder, rises early at 5:30 
a.m., starting his day with meditation followed by low-intensity 


exercise (e.g., morning jog). 7 

e Kayak and Blade co-founder Paul English rises early at 6:00 
a.m. and starts the day with meditation. “I usually meditate for a 
few minutes to quiet my mind before I get out of bed,” he says. 
“T get up around 6:00 every morning. After I check email on my 
BlackBerry, I go exercise. I’ve been practicing yoga for about 10 


years. I built a meditative room in my house.”8 

e Winston Churchill, wartime English prime minister, woke up at 
7:30 a.m., and spent most of the morning in bed, where he 
would eat breakfast and begin his day’s work, until 11 a.m. when 


he would get up.’ 


We have explored principles, ideas, and exercises that can all contribute 
to you mastering mornings and waking up early and happy. If you apply 


what you have learned here, then you will excel and experience positive 
change quickly. 
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